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wumemn se BOSTON SATURDA*JAIUARY 16, 1858, TERMS, {% CENTS SINGLE. 
MM BALDU, { wry 30" STREET ’ hi : ee —__ Src 
‘ —— ee ——a— 
. i i a 7 bound by hi oath 
—— und by his 
Produce a result you do not anticipate 
a in the year 1867, any chance I were to be put to death, not a soul 
Entered aceording to Act of Me, =f Office of the of your settlement would ever live to tel] the 
by M. M. Batiov, in the ts. 
7" Diatelt Court of Maesachusetts, sto’ 
\ The young soldier was thoughtful, for he knew 
THE : that the prisoner was not boasting ; he knew that 
FLAG a the bonds entered into by the Brethren of the 
§¢ aRLEP ba Coast were of so remarkable q character, that 
. —or,— every soul of the rover’s command would, if 
ROVER. necessary, sacrifice his own. life to liberate hig 
THE CARIBBEAN captain. He joined the Sovernor and reported 
A STORY OF THE EARLY BUCCANEERS. his convictions and what he had just heard ; but 
the old soldier was not to be daanted, his pur- 
BUTENANT MURRAY. reas ca xed, and he declared that the bucea- 
ngs ge shit Mk neer should die, and that, too, right speedily ; 
xvzp.] and took occasion with his own lips to inform 
[corrt Perez of this design, as they proceeded rapidly 
HAPTER VII.—|[continvgp.] on their way to the fort ; but the governor could 
c % J an open not disguise his annoyance at the calm assurance 
The young Spaniard carefully sel ed it. oe of the rover. 
is 7 
Spot, and tossing his cap Seat ped “You would have thus served me had T fallen 
tion and bade his my, ered pom de art-of the into your hands 2” said the governor, 
Pedro was taught of the “Not in cold blood,” was the reply; “that ] 
French school, and Sai seer seruarenty a could not do. I never injured a soul in my life 
sword vastly well ; * 5 acquired except in the heat of action.” 
good swordsman by mo a pn ont “A nice distinction,” said hig captor, with a 
foarfal quickuess and facility flown like a shrugeof the shoulders, 
to-hand Faianden = es rine upon the | “Tt may aoe be & nice point “ ee a 
river, and w | nature as yours, but it is a very natural fee ing 
trusty sword and myers pa ewo young men] {i o's seamen.” 
It was a ota = finely developed in m _ “Whom think you we are indebted to forlead- 
so widely different, fatal weapons in thelr hand ing us to your secret bay?” asked the young 
liness with keen and fatal w ay The sia officer, who had just been talking with the gov- 
thus sternly 5 anne genesis g blades as th 1 | ernor, and who now walked to the rover’s side. 
ing sun just tinged ¢ = h i GINCHE GUARD, “Whom? | know not. It Was not any of our 
eens wi poe. -* sonra *ARGARETINUG people ?”” 
re 7 
clang of steel awoke sar j “No. It was a woman,” 
breath of the combatants came quick — se) AprTer 1. body of men to the secret ay of the “Rgeneare 
5 were adroitly parried by — = ras in store for him, found himself now . ‘ buccaneers, Astonished at his child’s forward- © Ta 
jer seep rew warmer and warmer in the P| wa face with the rover, in his own cabin. Sektne 4y GE. P2469 £0 dernor declared that she should have : es. vs 
as 8 den stroke, irresistible ints face to re like a guest than a mnatizteg Af" the gov- y's PES and a Stout band of volunteers was Whom 
test, and with a sudden se ionhe He had been treated mo: ted Mucn corte < : } “ Bhe who was once your prisoner,” 
power and lightning-like rapidity of motio id prisoner thus far. He fratched the abstrac prnar’, ‘ . 4 tj On pore oe Be, fight ee sd 2 Lady Clarita j 
seg ish soldier, m ith updisgnisod Pedro did not The | 1 1% %e, 2 tim; oame Pil 
8 disarmed the Spanis anner of his -eaptor with 1 aracter. | Don searc i Le mised that he was on Pita. Sree — = 
pike ee his weapon broke it aczess oe : tn caiion in vain to fathom ae he | woods were — io x js fection hon, BY pose ; Is it possible # asked the rover, rathey of 
. ily as though it had been a lath of pil. At last breaking in upon the rover’s | vain. The last the by hid. she] The governor though advanced in years, was | himself than of his companion, « Then F eu 
os With e burning cheek, Don Pedro bo “ id: on | hé left his boat, © return 7 If dhyears, | yet every inch a a and with time to col- | no longer read the human heart,” 
h oe token pf submission to his an * “ Omrtaie I am puzzled to understan I on fgrest. Tie governor, ag tive | lect his wits and mah, caine arrangement for | He had been mysteriously drawn towards 
end | : : bit his lip with vexios -aaiatig h a horde of fellows as | leaned nmch upon : hi ttack, hu Clarita, and he could not misinte ret her ex. 
superior skill, while he bi P tl. | you can govern suc! 1, having no | had lea ieved af loss, | his proposed a Te cywas 0 feeble enemy to , : , Tp 
“Are you satisfied ?” asked the rover, , gn board, with such absolute contro , assistant, and now ny e neajof an | contend against. He Westioned his daughter | pression of interest in himself. _Had he not seen 
“You are tke best swordsman,” repli court martial to back your yapenny 4 utual in- | knowing that it argu minutely as to the exact site. tion of the rover’s | her beautiful cousin—Clarita might have become 
Pedro ; “and there is an old proverb th: patn “ My contract with them ogheice es rite that | enemy. isen from her dipften | craft, and then made arrangemen,, to attack him | de star of his destiny, and she it was who had 
is good to his own!” m1 We terest, all share and fare alike; they <oncae Clarita had —_ Christina Pep ; | in a strictly military manner, in frowet and rear yed him. He sighed: deeply, but said no 
“We will not stop to bandy gr ina community like ours there ened did when she foun ervtéeursiibon- By merest chance, the governor Cate upor | More. : 
replied the rover; “this is the path ware to solute power—that is my strength. saa it wasone of Progen rm ing | the schooner at exactly the right time for his yt That night the rover layin the cold, damp 
follow—precede me.” 8 " “And suppose there should be a mu’ 4 “4 the light nights of = as codily. 4 pose ; ‘two thirds of her crew having been Sere | and dreary prison of the fort, smarting in more 
Don Pedro stepped into a beaten pq whic “The thing has occurred, and I 8 ill never | forthapon the nig’ « bhek n, | on a boat excursion, leaving but a dozen hands | dran one ghastly wound, and with the threat of j 
tip. Fowes tani d, and p ding a 7 jeidinatand that it eer Mi * Would to ——- met Chrilihe | on board with their commander. The Spaniards | almost immediate ©xecution stil] ringing in his ' 
in advance of his captor, he passed thigh t rs oop on oa the vv «that he had pring Be there #11 | had their boats in readiness, and attacking the | ears, as Promised by the 8overnor in the vengo- 
dense undergrowth of the Isthmus — wad “You quelled it then yourself i er, hiseyes | oment I first vel shen may deft. | schooner at four different points carried her after | ful and bitter hatred he bore to his enemy. The 
walk of a quarter of an hour brought oan “ With this right arm,’” said the a a 4 articles | er me, and I - She too, By s a desperate encounter ; during which, the Trover’s | rover was acquainted with. all sorts of hardships 
open marsh over which a i 6 gt flashing sternly. ‘“ When they pa on in my 7 linked —_ rig She shall nevi | sword alone drank the life blood of half a score | he had led a life of continued exposure from boy- 4 
al i) hei fe impassable from nfederation, they place the iends, eloved in turn! Races I art | | of their number, Nearly sixty well armed men, | hood, had looked death in the face for man a 4 
herous character. h ae it they are obedient, we ae sannot kill her, —. pipet bl Were too many, however, for the handful of bue- | year, and he was not one to tremble even when nd 
; r ‘ ; ; : : ; 
a pe entered upon this open Se ae if they mutiny, they ey ato e vain, my pr gang could so dedby caneers, and the rover was at last compelled to | thus helpless and in the hands of his mortal es 
- t once detected beyond its pk in | is the signal for their death ! i es we eacnin af ba I now s0 bitterly hail yield himself a prisoner. enemy. The hoars Passed heavily, however, 9 
; a s ; " At. i 
tate bay ae ade car anus | ee ~~ oo Lassa PAA arte © shall be the gail Searcely was the Shaine oom however, and a — py i he Tee, reached him ret, rs 
‘\, all her mysterious beauty and Pogstn delicate | hig power over the Pel integrity of purpose, 4” ‘wees sé cnr ail hee vege ig pg chains — ra ee an be> i OF the sentinel before the entrance of i 
: ’s schooner, wi SS ing courage an love o vas flooded by ide to the neig’ ring Jvood, when the party ison. a 
ete ay pistol and tapering masts, dimly out. pee do the respect and Pyeng ond her a though2hno hag been left on board the Scarlet Flag to “A cold night and a dreary watch you have, ood 
TACeNy OF SOLES vening sky, while the spotless hem all. ‘Don Pedro examined w: filled thi. of revenge. 8 . sing i€°¥°"nmoor her and bring her round under the guns Ponce,” said the old nurse, Margaretta, who bes po 
lined against pati es floated seemed more . om variety of ornaments nage aide d;| forth for a while, - Ls surviough the fort below—were Surprised and slaughter. longed to the Sovernor’s tamil ly. dl 
series upon water. bin; books and pistols, pictures & d in cloj | reception room, too! ith her fingd the indiscriminately by the returning boat’s “Cold as a snow drift,” answered the sentinel. pout 
are for a moment in silence, - tick couches and heavy cannon, situate | and traced it dia threw | UP W. oF the buccaneers, These daring men, “ Bere, take a drink from my bottle,” con. 
= a hae picture a aC roximity to each other. itadel of the cabi, | turning to yaad : few hours of & 24, by the dead bodies and other tokens, that tinued the woman ; “it’s of the right sort, and 
gased p00 ; the young Spaniard = bis nl aa You seem to make a citad tet ite fis | couch to gain a fe ; Commander had not been overpowered | will wirm your blood.” 
before them > 2 ith a sort of tende hese guns agains ss slumber. mot Er eke gaR = 
guised curiosity, the rover tas There was not | and could bogie hs tape | a the first rays of the 3 put fighting pi a 7 vibe - [sux ENGRAVING. pane 
interest and professional ole very rope if pmanene tf for which they are plated figure closely wrapped ® vay i governor Seeing the bi tia ville ary, “Th k h ” : . oes 
a heard on board the vessel, sre lif “It is the purpose pe deiger often avertedby | female fig bloodhound, m& W*®Y “ontent to hasten homeward with his pris. _ /ank ye, thank ye,” suid the soldier, swal. fually 
“Se in its place, but no signs of life there,” was the reply. ‘ Evil = | ed by a gaunt b towards the shade, Don Pedro, whom he had 60 fortunate. lowing a liberal allowance and handing back the rnd 
pescthyecrtie- A, about her being amply prepared for! | Se Sele ee he Rs She seemedrous P4404, ttle. ad 
ie c . 4 : ” '° “ Saat ” ‘ 
Bhi mpegs. este home,” said the rover, at “And your magazine?” artment ;’hnd | the forest hard by and easily e& the 4, 145), are now turned, signor csptain,” Whom have you inside there ?”” asked the & pre. { 
pts ch had gazed in silence for some “Ts accessible only from this as a traploor | attract attention, el on this the Wi) Pedro, walking by the rover’s side as | Nurse, with Sssumed ignorance and indifference. §. it te 
last, after ea as the rover spoke, he pointed | of the sleepy = sight beneat lofty Pe, turned their steps through the wood “ Perez, the rover! a great Prisoner, good John 
moments. y prison # suggested Don Pedro, beneath their feet. ss of the ower | she was soon lost le Hurrforwar the fort at Panama. Margaretta, and a brave One, ten of our fellows a 
“And ef pal Don Pedro saw the a the schoner, | and thick mena ded ce from the before ver bowed carelessly by Way of assent, | tasted death to-day by his hand 1” | pte 
— while, yes,”’ was the rover’s wee the | compassed by the — poear career ¢ suc- | reached pines eps ith for tead = ba not. ‘ “Ah, he’s a terrible man With his weapon,”’ 
“ For ’ _ ded to dered at d—having ; nd. 3 : ” id the - 4“ : 
As he answered thus, the two procee waters of 1 and no longer sete ed her efforts agaist the ae n particularly to wath ato s, Pere Very considerate to me,” added = me a I saw him when he took our 
here the marsh met the deep . 11 | ¢ess which had crown rondesfal fode and | she began p senoveret this ant ae officer, “and J should 6e pleased to ship in the gulf. 
pepe Sa Se meer eves oe Gpenish fag. Ho saw the aa hat wasearce- | animal had disc nd and daublupon we oopllenens but the governor isa! “Ah, tha, were worth going a long way to see,” rearope 
the ne nae with a single clear note awoke o power of discipline and ie io gucdiomus, | alee eye vane ‘eat eksk| 08 8 pn bee said the guard, with the patural interest of his Say 
his lips, agile si . y of his ow ‘ times, m ve . . : dios 
pete i and near. In a vomneaira po i yeas ae ee of tht rover, | a vig se bre by his mistresse BOVE” not apologize.tignor. J] am ac- calling. ; ; “ . 1 
f a seaman appeared above t! king off | and spite of the lawles ve path, he blofUgh treatment and every extreme But it was fearful sight for a woman, prgneet 
ae « t the foremast shrouds, and taking st | he was forced to respect a any chasce upon | daughter. rkable instinct by ¢h ae Ponce,” said the nurse, shaking her head, and f the ser 
sir-aay te sean, Sanh, “Abe ale PR cB ceenamtitenachy Sc eee ell ae is rendered so valusle,d led He ceinyt Dea Petro, who | promntion’ drink from the bottle. we of one 
—— ay sae oben oye epee the high seas, of course you —— “Pedro's foowtepand ts beongt® Senerous romptings, “Iwould | «1 wager my silver belt clasp you were hidden § oupenion 
pens 2 's pulled to the shore. he | said the prisoner. ken.” discover pie eee ts trodntil it of tight; but # would be no kindness all the while behind some Water-batt or stowage heoae's 
stout fel ned pote his seat in the stern by ed « Bat we shall not be ta ois may one day | the scent over . Xap eer. gorse m you, t¥t you will be almost | below decks,” continued the soldier, in » half. ed —_ 
Don = and was sone on board the Scaris “You know not what casualty msy both the dog — wend 100 ey itenced ¢ I executed.” bantering tone, while as easy smile crept over ha a 
nonen © Shere n.” d the maga- | bay where the with imse inte it nd Sowever, to doubt that | features from the soothing influence of the ji, wor 
Fl _ dom of Span- | happe ys the kev te | Clarita gazed lling awe : ”q 
ee ed to the rollicking freedom o' re was | “Ah, but I have always PERI: anchor. d as she retired, gemy calling 8h aia A ‘Wer, calmly. “Not I, not I,” said the nurse. “T saw i¢ all 
ee aiihs chiake ofmaers: cose the | zine!” replied the — “er : | the oo ae mmeked ae prt acroe is } hope, and escape is | from the cabin door, but take another swallow, 4 van a 
ish soldiers : found respec ‘Y Id fire it?” , -war, | the hound, ew 7” 8s Ponee, it is liquor.” é 
sas e with what pro! aie “You wou ike to Spanish men-of-war, | led path from vert } » It 8 good liq . Pir Jone 
Se aged egg od it orto Ser Toe en eS we ne, aa {Pe so td gag eae 
rover was nmistakable spirit of discip : most undoubtedly ! s ashudder at | the bay. To r blade, ant fixed ‘ i the young officer . smacking his lips after a long and hearty draught collar Mind 
well as by the unmista every matter, among a The prisoner could not suppres Id place a | trees with her dagge ry cr, “ there ‘and of men, fally of the liquor. 0 to be ent 
which was exhibited in me of buccaneers, | : f a desperation that wou! ot If | thither minutely in her eae e, and eaj~* OrrowW) A ns a“ 14 6: t : mpty, wae 
f men bearing the name istendom | the thought of a ine, and destroy one’s se Me she hurried hae, Je to 14d to-m » gad unition, tried cour. These are wild times,” continued the nurse, fe vabjert for 
class oO the civilized portions of Chris d | match to the magazine, therthan to yield Thus p ope that she ws ab ‘or you, ‘Y one of whom is “and human life ix lightly held in value,” neti catalan 
watch to the with that of cut-throats and | and one’s enemies together, ra informed her fa arse te 
was synonymous | circumstances. — 
e which | under any 
pirates. : to know the fate w = — 
Don Pedro, anxious Ee 
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“Stirring times,” said the soldier, gaping. 


Set oe oe the guart, no once more closed the door and 
“ How cold it is down here, and damp, too; I | when a boat came half-way from the schooner ty . 


the shore’ where it was met by another from the 


declare, Ponce, one should be prepared before 
tarrying long here.” 

“Damp as a swamp,” yawned the soldier. 

“Take another swallow to keep off fever, 
Ponce.” 

“ Thank ye, a light one, good Margaretta, lest 
I get too much, and on duty, too, you know.” 

“As you will,” said the nurse, handing the 
bottle once more. 

“By my honor, it’s royal liquor, good Mar- 
garetta,” said the guard, permitting his lips to 
adhere long to the mouth of the bottle, and re- 
turning it reluctantly. 

“The best of his excellency’s stock, I assure 
mn [—I—Margaretta, I never noticed it before, 
but you are a jolly pretty woman—come here 
and let me kiss you.” ; 

“0, nonsense, Ponce, don’t speak so loud ; 
some one will hear you, keep quiet, I tell you.” 

“ Quiet, O, yes, very quiet, I must keep quiet,” 


“ You look tired,” continued the nurse, after 
a moment’s pause. “ Sit down, Ponce, sit down 
and rest yourself.” 

The soldier obeyed with winking eyelids, and 
leaning his head against the wall, soon gave un- 
mistakable evidence of the soundness of his 
slumbers, by loud and sonorous breathing. His 
drink had been drugged, and in a few moments 
more, the nurse with a lantern had entered the 
rover’s cell, and with proper materials was 
bathing his wounds and bandaging them with a 
skill that showed it was no novelty to her. 

While thus engaged, the rover chatted good- 
humoredly with the woman, but could gather no 
information from her as to who had sent her 
thus to comfort him. He saw at once through 
the stratagem by which the nurse had gained 
admission, and laughed heartily over her adroit- 
ness. Suddenly while Margaretta was busy in 
dressing the wounds of the rover, she uttered a 
half-stitled cry of amazement, trembled like an 
aspen-leaf, and stood looking into his face in 
dumb amazement as though bereft of conscious- 
ness! Approaching footsteps aroused her, and 
hastily finishing the last bandage, she hurried 
from the prisoner’s side, and locking the door 
stole to her own apartment in the fort. 

At this midnight hour, Clarita walked her 
room alone and in an agony of feeling. She 
had kept her word, had guided the soldiers to 
the secret bay, and had thus betrayed him who 
had spared her, respected her misfortune, and 
returned her safely to her father’s side. What a 
conflict was raging in her bosom! Now all 
tears, now all bitterness and cold sternness, now 
she wrung her hands in exquisite pain and grief, 
and now half-laughed exultantly ! 

One would have thought that it was Christina, 
who, like the good Samaritan had sent healing 
balms to the suffering prisoner, but it was not so ; 
while the gentle and more tender girl had wept 
herself to sleep, Clarita had sent her nurse to 
attend upon the wants of him whom she so hated 
and loved by turns. She was awaiting now the 
return of Margaretta, and at last, impatient at 
her long delay, she sought her in her own 


—. ey oe passed tnrough Cheie 

‘ wi reom and saw her sleeping innocently, 
just as she had thrown herself at last, after long 
he~«8 Of weeping, upon her couch. Clarita re- 
garded her for a moment with a bitter smile, 
and then hurried forward. 

She found Margaretta in a very unusual posi- 
tion for her, upon her knees before a crucifix of 
the Saviour. The nurse rose-and looked with a 
strange expression into her young mistress’s face. 
To her questions, Margaretta returned the brief- 
est answers, and begged to be left to her rest for 
the night. Still more irritated by the nurse’s 
singular conduct, Clarita retired to her sleepless 
pillow. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE BOMBARDMENT. 


Tue Spanish governor had determined upon 
an immediate trial of his prisoner, and as sum- 
mary punishment as possible. The informal 
court consisting of his officers were summoned to 
sit in council on the following day, but they were 
destined to find more active work ! 

When the Spaniards rose the next morning 
after the events described in the last chapter, and 
cast their eyes seaward, their amazement can 
better be imagined than described at beholding 
the tall, raking masts of the Scarlet Flag, end 
the dark hull that upheld them floating wishin 
cannon range of the shore, moored stem and 
stern so as to bring her four deck guns to bear 
upon the fort and settlement, exhibiting a most 

formidable and threatening appearance. 

Indeed, few of the Spaniards were thoroughly) 
awake before the schooner opened her fire upon 
them, and the balls came tearing through the 








Tesumedhisosition on the outside. 


| Spaniards. The Spanish messenger desired to 
know what the rover’s demanded. 


It Wamely midnight, when the prisoner still 
prake, bag a gentle knock upon the door of 
"cell, \d immediately after it opened, and 


Fan lh. ronal gte | cod eget — before him with a lamp in her 
amend Bd > a « —a gees hand. she deposited upon a rude table, 
come and kidnap our captain and then ask us | and h Sail eibe teens dota bolero she 
what we want? We will tell you what we want, | spoke 


“ai, and witha key she held, unlocked 





Various were the expressias and opini of | 
the crowd as they gazed after he fairy-like craft, 
| which seemed to bear a charmd life. 

“T could have told the govenor,” suggested 
a rough, old soldier, “that th commander of 
yonder craft was not to be cofned by chains 
and stone walls; he sails witha roving com- 
mission from Satan himself, at he is always 
true to his friends!” } 








and what we will have too, in spite of all the | the chy held him to a heavy stone in the 
guns and men to work them, which the Isthmus | wall of )5 54. 
can produce. We d d the unc dit ] “ Thiaven, have been able to accom- 


release of our commander, and tell yonder gray- 


headed old Spaniard, that if one hair of Captain | Perez hey, or ner hands within his own. to him. I tried my steel at his thra, and have 
Perez’s head be but harmed, we will fire every i less) the chance, which brings thee to | got this wounded arm for my pay,” 4d another, 


“But I am bidden to offer youa large sum of 
gold, so that you quietly withdraw and leave 


provoke me to shoot you where you stand, and in 
spite of this useless truce.” 

“The flag I bear will protect me,” said the 
messenger, pointing to the white scarf that floated 
at the prow of his boat. 


“?T would enrich you for life.” 
“Look ye, there are few men on board that 
schooner who are not already rich in the stuff 
you speak of, and your master has not gold 
enough to turn the poorest foremast hand into a 
traitor!” 
While this dialogue was going on, the two 
men stood up in the stern of either boat, while 
the two crews kept themselves stationary by an 
occasional dip of the oars. In the meantime, 
the people of the settlement, as the firing had 
ceased, came forth in numbers to witness the sin- 
gular interview, while those on board the schoon- 
er crowded the rigging with a like purpose, the 
whole scene presenting a most singular and 
picturesque aspect. 
“We can make no treaty between us then 2?” 
asked the Spaniard. 
“None, save this, that if Captain Perez be at 
once returned to us safe and unharmed, we will 
retire; otherwise, I shall bombard the fort so 
long as there is one stone remaining upon 
another.” 
Some signal had evidently been agreed upon 
between the governor and his messenger, to an- 
nounce whether the truce was successful or other- 
wise, for no sooner had the boats separated, than 
the fort opened its fire on the rover’s boat now in 
an exposed position. This act of treachery was 
instantly responded to by those on board the 
schooner, who bringing all four of their guns to 
bear upon the returning boat of the Spaniards, 
absolutely riddled it with shot; and out of the 
seven persons it contained, not one reached the 
shore alive. The rover’s boat, on the contrary, 


lish this ge »» she whispered, hastily, while 


tenement within a league of the fort.” me. 


I ma but see, 


»” 
“OI pray Ricken mu have no mercy to 
hope >r here.” » si 


in his véce., 









1.” 


“Tar rath 


said : 
“Dearest on 
not so evil as yo 
appear vilest ; 


and Christina h 

which he buckled % 
tols, led the way p 
secret door in the re 


ned away! 
He cut the fast@ing 4 


sword, and seizinghhe oa 


have said, was one fearful. 
storm raged with ildest fm 1 





board the schooner. Fearfully had the want of 


good faith on the part of the gov ach. ag 
ed the fag of truce, been punished”... figt 
x wed all Were * <i ot, 


escaped unharmed, and its inmates were soon on holding ground fo 


dashed asho 
Givit ith 


tha. 


for a moment, fly, fly! the way 
every moment is precious.” 


Captain Perez to the laws of our country.” “And yo' arranged this, and how ?” 
“nough, enough, fellow,” replied the buc- “Nay, I say, I ely know, but has- 
caneer ; “hasten back to your master before you | ten sway whi 


may ; a single moment’s de- 


I to stay and run all risks, if 


“We are slight respecters of a flag, signor,” “Ey you gomn me?” said the rover, 
replied the lieutenant. pleadigly. 
“T have authority,” continued the Spaniard, ‘ Ineed,indeg said not so.” 
“to give a princely sum.” “Bu is ot your feeling, Christina ?” 
“Tt is useless.” the rove ash, idpriy, and with his very soul 


The baulf 5 gazed at him for a single 
moment,thaey her hands within his own 
she said, tre ng): 


“My bute izaent tells me that a fearful 
gulfis beford that T am walking upon treach- 


erous groun las! that I am perhaps losing 
all maidenly Bey but my heart, O, strange 
man, is all thi, y» 


_The rover the blushing and beautiful 
girl to his Rt one moment, and then 


my hope of heaven, I am 
hink, even wherein I may 
ee, I will be as true as 


ing the rover a sword 
p, and a brace of pis- 
eping sentinel toa 
ort. Sheknewthat | her. She now felt a sefise of terrible lonelines 


the rover required NOW gig, He bent over 
her for a momen aM need a few tender 
parting words, ' 


Whore boat with his 


8, wut le 
was even 
found necessary tO # ont adi Aedacher, as 
sch 4er, wich might 
otherwise have dr#*"€r tack) and been 


™, for 
? sorrow, the 
oh® cabin, to seek the rest 


——4 peor 
ttom of the bay. Don Pedro bits so mto . 
vexation, for this unfair stratagem." 
a Semi red upon. 


“Eribe them from 


to him before the rover’s boat 
I dat the att 





» rover 
oe h re 
Sad” had end 


after what his frame and 


“J fired two shots at him, in ty fight, up at 
the secret cove,” said another; * but bullets 
flatted out on his skin like that of ®rocodile !” 
“Yes, and a sword thrust was agere scratch 


looking down at a mangled limb in Indage. 

“ Did any of ye ever see a more tit sea-craft 
than that same Scarlet Flag?” ask\ an old 
boatman and fisherman, who had stoo@ silence 
regarding the distant schooner. “ Tiare not 
who sails her, she’s a craft fit for a kin\and is 
handled as easy as a row-boat alonghore.” 
The old sailor was eloquent in his adiyation, 
and branched off with a yarn about her ghting 
one of the queen’s galleons some time beye. 
“She’s in no hurry to get away, Wiionly 
her mainsail and jib set,” said one of § ob- 
servant ones on the shore. 

“Ay, and I warrant me her captain is ting 
his breakfast in the cabin, with all the comfy of 
a commodore,” said the old sailor. 

“Tf there were but a good man-of-war no at 
hand, wouldn’t yonder bird get its wings jp- 
ped?” suggested a third. 

“Lord bless you, no,” said the old saik; 
“the guns are not cast that can harm tt 
schooner; she could run away from a ship} 
war, as easily as a rice bird from a parrot.” 

The Scarlet Flag in, the meantime glid« 
calmly seaward, all unheeding the observation 
those onshore. There were other eyes watchi 
her fairy-like disappearance, fair eyes—yes f 
of tender interest, and eyes full of revengeful ire 
Clarita was still regarding the distant sail ftom 
her window, bitterness rankling in her heart, 
while Christina from her window sent forth ten- 





the needle to tH® ‘Thy dear love shall | der prayers for the safety of that daring md 
purify and elev nd there may yet be | gallant one, whom she had lately liberatedat 
peace and joy for Meher in the future.” such personal risk to herself. 

At this moment #®.,. heard approaching, | There was no longer any secret between Ch- 


rita and herself as to the rover. She had boldly 
acknowledged her love, .as we have seen wha 
pressed by her cousin, who charged the fact upa 


as she saw the disappearing sail afar off, nov 


fair cheek that rested so sadly in her hand. 


led quickly away O, man! there must be something of good 
towards the spot here h the schooner | something of heaven, left in your nature still 
must lay. It wagot long+e he hailed the | however perverted, however erring you may be 
watch on deck, an os board with 
boisterous joy on } hands. pg night, as we 


upon its surface the half-effaced image of God! 
We would that the rover could see you now 
gentle Christina ! 


the Venezuelean coast, there was but one known 
entrance from the Atlantic Ocean into the isl- 





but a little larger to the eye than a distant sea | t) » 
fowl; and a bright, pearly tear stole down het] ejted seamen broke fiercely on the ears. We 


ern point of Florida to the island of Tobago, off 


At the time of which wg write, from the south- | be 


voice, yet in a tone that could be heard in every 
part of the vessel; “yonder is a Spaniard, 
armed I doubt not to the teeth, and if I am not 
mistaken, she has come from Cadiz especially in 
search of the Scarlet Flag ; she has no rich goods 
beneath her decks, no silver and gold in her 
cabin ; ball and powder are all we can take from 
her, unless it be a few guns and weapons for 
There is little to be gained, 
then, in fighting her but hard blows. It is 
enough for me that she is a Spaniard, but I will 
not lead you into danger needlessly, or rather 
without informing you of the risk. Now, men, 
shall I put the schooner about and show her our 
wake, or shall we fight her?” 

“Fight, fight the Spaniard!” cried they all, 
to a man. 

“Enough, you have decided, now to your 
duty.” 

The two vessels approached each other like 
two gladiators about to engage in conflict. There 
was no necessity for exchanging signals—they 
knew each other at once. The Spaniard was 
only amazed to see that the buccaneers dared to 
meet him thus boldly, in place of giving him the 
trouble of a long chase. The ports of either 
craft were thrown open, the men stood at the guns 
and as the schooner came abeam of its big ad- 
versary, it seemed but a mere plaything. The 
Spaniard blazed away, without waiting for the 
schooner to get fairly in range, but the rover 
chose not to throw away his shot, and delivered 
them not until he was parallel with the Alicant, 
and near ezongh for all four of his guns, which 
were brought to bear from the starboard side, to 
send their iron messengers into her hull. 

As the rover thus passed the Alicant he round- 
ed to in her wake, and delivered his four guns 
again as they came to bear one after another in a 
raking position, and rapidly reloading, came up 
on the larboard side of the Spaniard, and poured 
into the high wall of her hull four more shots, 
actually placing twelve cannon balls into her 
hall with three discharges of his four cannons. 

The Spaniard, though doing his best, saw that 
the activity of the rover was too much-for his 
Neer craft, and that he must resort to strata- 


our arm chest. 


rem if = hoped to capture him. The rover had 
os run up that significant and only emblem of 
$ purpose atthe mast-head. ‘The Scarlet Flag 
never set until he was determined upon close 
rs, and the Spaniard understood his 


he steady firing from both vessels had already 
e serious havoc among the combatants, and 
of the ded and the oaths of the 





h@ said that the rover had sect the signal for 
cl¢ quarters, and the schooner was now under 
» heqmainsail and jib steering alongside of the 
»\ Sptiard, or rather towards her bows, 80 a8 to 





that can command a tear from such sweet inno- | thry her grapnels into the fore chains of the 
cence, such loveliness of form and soul; and thus  ghigand thus hold on for boarding. 

it has been said beautifully and truly, that there 
is no heart so blackened, but that there is still 


orders were then issued, the significance 
pt h nautical men could at once understand. 
“ Sand by, one of you, to throw the grapnels, 
, \nd ers away |” 
, Ashe rover said this, he sprang forward to 
of his craft, followed by a boarding 
a score of men. ' 
by to cut the fastenings of that lar- 
Dard bw anchor!” cried the Spanish captain. 
‘A cople of seamen with hatchets in hand, 
slung} the spot where the pondbrous anehor 






| before, and made sa# havoc, though their shots 


their allegiance to the capt igh 88 well as thie last 
treacherous act of firing nt’00 the boat, the roy- 
ers now cannonaded the Shore more fiercely than 
\ were returned wit Vigor and skill by Don Pe- 
to and his so"diers, until the darkness of night 
shyt dowr* Upon the scene, and ended the strife 
at hast for a brief period, to the great satisfac- 
tion of those in the fort, who were very evidently 
getting much the worst of the fierce cannon- 
ading. 

As the sun shut down there came up one of 
those sudden and deluging rain ‘storms, so fre- 
guently occurring in this latitude, and intense 
darkness shrouded every object, occasional vivid 
flashes of lightning serving to give fearful gran- 
deur to the raging storm. The rover lay moodily 
in his prison, listening to the war of the elements 
which had commenced as soon as the cannon 
had ceased with the close of the day. 

“Alas,” he said, half-aloud, “that my fate 
had cast me in some happier mould, and had | 
given me the right to love that sweet young girl, 


on 





But now what right have I to ever think of her? 
I who have consecrated myself to vengeance, an) 
outcast and a felon in the eyes of those laws, 
under which she lives, and which she acknow 
ledges.” 

The rover grew restless as he was thus exe) 
cised, and he would gladly have walked By 
cell dark and narrow as it was, but he was ny 
elgsely chained to move from the spot wherek| 
had been placed. He covered his face withiis 





wood-work and battering down the stones about 
their ears. The governor soon found it to be 
pretty hot work, and saw more than one trusty 
soldier laid low by his side. But Don Pedro his 
second in command, was an active and brave 
maa, and he answered the fire of the buccaneers 
with interest, so that several lucky shots had 
told with visible effect upon the schooner’s hull, | 
though no serious damage was visible. 
The second officer of the rover’s craft had | 
warped round from the secret bay during the | 
night, and had come determined to fire every | 
charge of shot on board the schooner, into the | 
governor's house and the stockade or fort, unless | 





| to which, in h 





manacled hands, and mused upon his fate. 


once more unco¥ering his face, “ but I had bpd 


so pure, so gentle, so innocent, so beautiful! | « We have the 


‘Qarita, sneerin; 
| “Yes, if that ke 
“Do you kno 





raitor within the fort,” said 


is me one, I am a traitor.” 

Molish girl, that even your 
sex and relatiorp’ will not protect you from 
the outraged lawrthis deed 2” 
| “Iknow noth whatever of the law, I have 
|but performed thonest dictates of my heart. 
Iowe that man ife, and he is free; I would 
have gone throufite to free him !”” 
| “Christina, ydove him!” said Clarita, in a 


- \ tH : | hoarse whisper ; fu dare not d 
“Twas pexhaps, foolish,” he said, hal f-aial you love nes ag Ls eny to me that 


he bri Itinge ina’ 
that Christina might have found some meme a nlp rbge 4 Christina’s cheek, and 


speak with me, | and thus alleviate the bund 
this confinement. Poor girl, she is not to Mam; 
it would perhaps require adroit deceit, asian | 
ning managema@mt to accomplish such @ pape, 
innocence, she is neégul | 


and 












Alas! fate seems 
“Are you alone, 
opening the door on 
versing with himself. 
“Yes, except these 


what he may 


_—_ 


CAPTER X. 


THE MAN-OWAR AND THE ROVER. 


r head sank alist to her bosom as she said, 
more to herself ain answer to her cousin: 
| “By our lady,atI do love him, be he whom 








th deck of the Alicant, a suspicious-looking 


forand-aft schooner, of most unmistakable 
cheacter. 


‘he rover saw the Spanish ship, even before 
he ‘as himself discovered, her larger tonnage 
and pread of canvass making her visible from a 
greasr distance. 

“That do you make of her?” asked Perez, 
of hisfirst lieutenant. 

“Se’s Spanish all over,” was the reply ; 
“but ooks too trim and modern for adon. She’s 
armed that’s certain.” 

“Lok ye, Merton,” continued the rover, to 
his secad, “that is a man-of-war, and a new 
craft I iave heard of, as destined for these seas.” 
“ Shesails like a witch.” 

“Andis well handled. What Say you, shall 
we showher a clean pair of heels, or fight where ¢ 
broken hmads must be our only booty 7” 

“ Fightby all odds,” was the prompt reply ; 
“she may be twice our size and numbers, I 
should say that was certain.” 

“Tthint you are right.” 








“Mertor, did you ever know me to lose an 





to the larboard bow ofthe Alicant, 
antat & moment: the grapnels were thrown 
fron théchooner and her bows were fast with 
her ‘orecitle some twenty feet directly below the 
heaty an¢er referred to, the Spaniard cried : 

“Cut amy, cut away for your lives !” 

A dozergtrokes freed the mass of iron, and 
downwardt plunged upon the forecastle of the 
schooner, tring throwh her to the sea below, at 
the same tite killing outright one-half of that 





rscore, f boders, who a moment before respond- 
heey of “boarders away.” The grap- 
nels were sevéred, and as the Alicant forged 
ahead under pressure err n 
the wreck a couple of ship’s lengths, when the 
dark hull of the rover went down with a deep, 
gugling sound, and with half a hundred lives 
while there still floated the Scarlet Flag, as if | 
derision, at her masthead, in the dim twilight as 


[To BE conTINVED.] 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our. 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depot:.] 


— ithin the past twenty-four | and bound Caribbean Sea, and that was through 
’ what is now known as the Mona Passage, lyin 
ae we all friendly are? be- | between Hayti and Porto Rico, Throagh this wa | 
Wi tips Christixa had | narrow channel, on the morning which we have 
= rages 8 y common csent ; have just described, steered the Alicant, a Span- 
a ‘ omg ding the feelings of | ish war vessel, destined to touch at Panama, of 
oe a . Arca watched for | course on the Caribbean side of the Isthmus. 
aren re . tain an opportunity | (And here it is proper to mention that either the 
- = a in *: lept, to effect therov- | northern or southern ‘side of the isthmus was 
ps pe ‘ ‘ ae This sh: ac- | then called Panama, and though the waters of 
pe gic god e ree poe to | the Pacific Ocean which curve gracefully upon 
: uit rgaretta used i | the south ide of . 
the ayer mga we have described. dade of fotnente iliraaene 
As — back to her room, which that now designated as the Bay of Guatemala, 
led 4 that @§rousin, and which was only was also known as Panama.) [Sas 
on caste off Clarita awoke, and with | The Alicant was a new vessel, of light draft of 
q 1 Perceptio jacuteness seemed instantly |water, and especially built to cruise in these seas 
toivine wha cousin had done. With ‘or the protection of Spanish maritime int: 4 
) pas ~ ngeling in every line of her adeed, her captain had boasted before leaving 
. “rs aig from her eyes, she | tadiz, that he would bring home the famous 
i “dee - os er cousin, said: ; earlet Flag as a tender, in less than six months. 
: nal e Prisoner, Christina! ” | lardly had the Spanish vessel opened the south: hi k! 
le was in to you, Clarita, for his cap- | ¢ reach of the Caribbean Sea, before the lool —— 
P and impriag nt, and now to me for his | ot at her masthead announced a sail, and ere 
Jeration,” anse@ the fair girl, with spirit, | athour had passed there could be made ‘ it, from 
der a moment*#itation. es 





BRING YOUR PUMPKIN WITH YOU. 


We find the following in the Mont mery 
(Ala.) Advertiser: A gentleman from "ae of 
the lower counties of this State recently visited 
middle Georgia, and in the company of a party 
of ladies and gentlemen, gave a description ofa 
“surprise party” in his county. He told them 
that there were but few, if any palatial homes in 
his vicinity, but instead, rude huts with often- 
times, dirt floors. In the middle of the room a 
basket of gouher peas were emptied, and pumpkins 
being substituted for chairs, they gathered around 
and participated in the banquet with all the 
gusto imaginable! But the following is the in- 
Vitation to the “gouber digging ” in —— coun- 
ty, Ga., which the gentleman has received since 
his ae home: 

“The pleasure of your campany is respect- 
fully solicite+ to attend a Pindar “(or Gouber) 
Diggin at Miss , onthe 9th of November, 
when convenient, bring your pumpkin 








ANOTHER FAYAWAY. 


“What do you say, Captain Perez 2" # E Feoy erin ald tread lighter than she trod. 


very motion was lithe and elastic. Her limbs 





























[Written for The Flag of cur U . 


THE LOST HEIR FO: 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF Li 


BY MRS. J. D. BALOW! 


Tre last mys of an October sun 
in fading beauty on vineyard, strear 
where slept the old town of Blois, 
of an extensive amphitheatre of hi! 
—the gloomy towers of St. Nichole 
in stately grandeur, high above its 
low red-tiled roots—while the I 
waters in the foregroand murmur 
as though they slept, running abo 
sands of their yellow bed. 

“Thank heaven, ho has gore 
claimed Mary de Medici, as Arm: 
retired from her presence, to his 
Laon, from which be was shortly + 
Avignon. o i? 

So long as Riehelieu had been « 
her, Mary de Medici protected an 
aggrandiazing him ; but when she say 

» power to which he had attained, she 

* treaty entered into, to save her tro 
army of the Prince bf Conde (libore 
XIE. from the Bastile), wherein she | 
a cantigg!’s hat to the warlike bish:. 
His inflagnce over the fickle king r. 
sontment, and she determined on bi 
erous in her friendships, she woul! 
ficed her best interests for those 
with her attachment, though none 
that her own imperioas disposition | 
large portion of the misfortunes the 
latter days in want and wretchedne 

Her goods eonfiscated, her remitta 
her faithful attendants shut up in th 
unfortunate queen was glad to effe 
from the chateau of Compiegne, wi. 
fled after her last interview with Ric! . 
Low Countries, where she was kind! 
the Archduchesa Isabella ; but the» 
out between France and Spain, age 
to flee, a wanderer, with but indiffere 
to England, where she was kindly 
ber daughter Henrietta, wife of Cha: 
land. Amid all hor wanderings, i: 
that the widow of Henry the Great 
panied by a stripling page, called 
slender, dark-eyed, beautiful boy. 
posed him the son of Gaston, Duke 

.the more, that Charles 1. promised | 
. htm, if he choose to remain in Ex 
parliament, with the redoubtable Ur 


head, compelled Mary to again flee, 
ber to the Parliament of Fr 
ed, queen took refi. 


ial town of Cologne. It being | 
, she took up her residengs th: 
companion, the handsome boy, tho: 
be her grandson. He it bh 
moments, sought out lector 
bringing inp to her 
_ with the elector being lo: 
ting to his care an asbegtos box, » 
would fally substantiate the stripli: 
his protection—and then her care 
spirit departed to its rest, The you . 
grieving deeply for the loss of his 
accompanied her remains to France 
mugh pomp they were placed in > 
the side of Heae TV. On that ocr: 
saw the beaut Henrietta de }) 
daughter of the Duke of Montmoren 
of France, and then the wife of u 
Conde. She had been brought to 
court in her fifteenth year by per » 
@’Avgouleme. She was at that tim 
by her father to the great Basso: 
Henry entreated him with tears te 
He at last consented, when the a, 
posed in his stead his own nephew, 
Conde, first prince of the blood, a 
sumptive to the throne, in case of 
the two young sickly princes. On 
of their marriage, so munificent » 
ents made the gay princess by U 
Conde, fearing for the consequence 
her to fly with him to the Low C 
governed by the Archduke Albe 
married Conde's cousin, Isabella 
Great mourned her loss as one ; 

M ime, the t iful princess, 
less for the king than the costly pres 
aad the homage amounting to adc 
he paid her, s00n wearied of the : 
the Low Countries, the more that | 
cised agtrict wateh over ber actions 

Determined her re: 
anited with the Duke of Savoy a:, 
tians, in Spain with the mos 
array that ever menaced ite po 
time the princess saw with « feelin, 
pride, like another Helen, ali Kuro; 
her account; when Kavillae’s asense 
ever supposed to have becn @teeets 
vindictive ju0en, stopped the propre 
by striking Henry 1V.'s death bio» 
day following her coronation. 

Bent to indace the prinerss to rete 
Richelteu bad paid ber mach attent 
that she accused him of being iof 
more tender feeling than the interes 
required, remarking pleasantly, “ / 
destinad 4 tre Gamer par des aa 







‘ 








| 
| Dre constern#a reigned through the fort 
| 


| : 7 were full and tapering. be. a} . lowe repulsed, Richelieu formed « 
; on the following prning, when it was ascertain. | pering, beautifully proportioned, 2 Y 
their commander was released. In accordance | some companions,” wag! of th Cos 

















with this purpose, a rapid cannonade was kept 
up until midday, when the Spaniards raised the | 
flag of truce to signify that they would parley | 
with their antagonists. | 

“By our lady,” said the governor, “these fel- | 
lows serve their four cannon with wonderful | 
alacrity, every shot, too, seems to tell upon our | 
Structure. The rascals aim solely at our head | 
quarters. How many of the people are hart?” | 

“A dozen or more of them, pretty severely,” | 
said Don Pedro. j 


what they have to say,” continued he governor. | 





“I heard some one s 


| ed that the prisonhad made his escape. The | 


portunity to fight the Spaniards at any odds ¥”’ 
“ Never.” 


“Show them a flag of truce, and let us see | many hours between this time 










guard, looking about the 

“Tt was my own idle 
honestly. 

“You had better emplo 
prayers,” continued the gu 
not many hours to live.” 

“So I shall be executed 
the rover, indifferently. 

** Most certainly.” 

“ Quien sabe?” added the ro 


| 


it iM giggour | 
1; “he yt have 


“te are 


” 


“ Be assured there is no hope Pe ted pelago. 


king,” cosimdthe | sentinel was exained, but knew nothing, and 
artment, Mpiwly. | for some reason chet own, Clarita did not see 
ice,” said taorer, | fit to betray her césin As the sun rose bright | 
and cheerful over te beautiful bay, after a dark | 
and stormy night, whe effect was electrical in the 
extreme. On thelanding stood groups of sol- 
| diers and others azing seaward at the gently |  “ p; ” ge: | 
tked | receding hull of th Scarlet Flag. She cae septa etry gfine Dhar ocean 
| in no harry to geaway, but gracefully glided : 
over the deep wate with her bows headed to the | 
| northward, like sme sea-fowl seeking its nest | 
_ among the tangleb recks of the island archi- | 


| 


| 
! 
| 
| 


“T shall sot commence now, Merton,” said 
the rover, significantly. 

The two vessels had now approached each 
other so near as to render their hulls and general 
characteristics perfectly visible to the naked ere. 
Neither changed its course a single point. : 


“I wish to talk to them a moment. 

The boatswain’s whistle rang through the 
schooner, and his hoarse voice was heard fore- 
and-aft : 

“All hands akoy, abaft the maimmast.”’ 

“ Men,” commenced the rover, in a low, steady 


| and her flesh soft yet springy. With so few sam- 
| mers she was mature in person, having in this 
climate attained thus early that perfection of 
| Physical development which marks the most 
; S€ductive period of woman. The fineness of her 
| hands, the tapering fingers and nicely adjusted 
wrists, the velvet softness of her clear olive skin, 
| and through which the blood could be distinctly 
| Seen underlying it with rich color, and her proud 
| yet graceful carriage, showed that she belonged 
to the highest rank. * # * * She wore on her 
| neck a wreath of rich yellow feathers. Another 
| of gossamer lightness, the effect of which. was in- 
creased by alternate rows of crimson hers, 
was interwoven with her long, dark wip 
Over her delicately moulded bosom w rown 
a loose white mantle, which hid her form as the 
foam conceals the wave, but to heighten ite beauty. 


—VJarves’ Kiana 


| 
| 
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attachment a* his changefal mood 
for her friend and confidant, Leon 
a beantiful young Languedecian, » 
marricd to the man he caused to be 
Conemi 

When Henry fell beneath the as 
he was not regretted mech beneat 
dome. The warrior was wept 
cottage thatch far more than the » 
band by the queen with the pale 
ere he wae two boare dead, bad wh 
castonary mearure ) ereure bwtee 
gency. Conde retaraed to France 
shorly efier rejctned ham; her fre 
Galligal, with her infant son, bem, 


= | HU when acrampenied by the Princes 
We the re-entered Paris, to reyoin ber b 

—=—— qeecn regent, Mary de Medes, for: 
leeoel 








iat could be heard in every 
“yonder is a Spaniard, 
the teeth, and if I am not 
ae from Cadiz especially in 
“lag ; she has no rich goods 
no silver and gold in her 
er are all we can take from 
‘w guns and weapons for 
‘re is little to be gained, 
r but hard blows. It is 
he is a Spaniard, but I will 
‘nger needlessly, or rather 
ou of the risk. Now, men, 
1er about and show her our 
it her?” 
Spaniard !” cried they all, 


awe decided, now to your 


»proached each other like 
‘o engage in conflict. There 
exchanging signals—they 
mee. The Spaniard was 
hat the buccaneers dared to 
, in place of giving him the 
‘ase. The ports of either 
a, the men stood at the guns 
came abeam of its big ad- 
it a mere plaything. The 
\y, without waiting for the 
‘y in range, but the rover 
vay his shot, and delivered 
> parallel with the Alicant, 
all four of his guns, which 
from the starboard side, to 
ngers into her hull. 
assed the Alicant he round- 
ind delivered his four guns 
: bear one after another in a 
rapidly reloading, came up 
f the Spaniard, and poured 
her hull four more shots, 
lve cannon balls into her 
rges of his four cannons. 
gh doing Bs best, saw that 
over was too much-for his 
the must resort to strata- 
pture him. The rover had 
‘ticant'and only emblem of 
st-head. The Scarlet Flag 
was determined upon close 
Spaniard understood his 
»m both vessels had already 
mong the combatants, and 
inded and the oaths of the 
» fiercely on the ears. We 
ver had set the signal for 
¢ schooner was now under 
steering alongside of the 
owards her bows, 80 as to 
ito the fore chains of the 
\ for boarding. 
‘en issued, the significance 
could at once understand. 
you, to throw the grapnels, 


this, he sprang forward to 
w fall Aa by a ™ Ai 
Le ; 
the fastenings of that lar- 
cried the Spanish captain. 
a with hatchets in hand, 
ere the pondtrous anehor 
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THE LOST HEIR FOUND. 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF LOUIS XIII. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Tue last rays of an October sun were resting 
in fading beauty on vineyard, stream and flower, 
where slept the old town of Blois, in the centre 
of an extensive amphitheatre of hills and forests 
—the gloomy towers of St. Nicholas looming up 
in stately grandeur, high above its multitude of 
low red-tiled roofs—while the Loire’s bright 
waters in the foreground murmured peacefully 
as though they slept, ranning above the golden 
sands of their yellow bed. 

“Thank heaven, he has gone at last!” ex- 
claimed Mary de Medici, as Armand Duplesis 
retired from her presence, to his bishoprie of 
Lugon, from which he was shortly after exiled to 
Avignon. .« °°” 

So long as Richelieu had been of service to 
her, Mary de Medici protected and assisted in 
aggrandizing him ; but when she saw the colossal 


‘. power to which he had attained, she regretted the 


“ treaty entered into, to save her troops from the 
of the Prince df Conde (liberated by Louis 
XIE. from the Bastile), wherein she had promised 
a cardingl’s hat to the warlike bishop of Lugon. 
His influence over the fickle king raised her re- 
sentment, and she determined on his-fall. Gen- 
erous in her friendships, she would have sacri- 
ficed her best interests for those she honored 
with her attachment, though none could deny 
that her own imperious disposition brought on a 
large portion of the misfortunes that clothed her 
latter days in want and wretchedness. 

Her goods confiscated, her remittances stopped, 
her faithful attendants shut up in the Bastile, the 
unfortunate queen was glad to effect her escape 
from the chateau of Compiegne, where she had 
fled after her last interview with Richelieu, to the 
Low Countries, where she was kindly received by 
the Archduchess Isabella ; but the war breaking 
out between France and Spain, again caused her 
to flee, a wanderer, with but indifferent resources, 
to England, where she was kindly welcomed by 
her daughter Henrietta, wife of Charles I.,of Eng- 
land. Amid all her wanderings, it was noticed 
that the widow of Henry the Great was accom- 
panied by a stripling page, called Armand, a 
slender, dark-eyed, beautiful boy. Many sup- 
posed him the son of Gaston, Duke of Orleans: 

..the more, that Charles I. promised protection to 
: him, if he choose to remain in England. But 
parliament,-with the redoubtable Cromwell at its 
head, compelled Mary to again flee, when finding 
her péjition to the Parliament of France unheed- 
ed, fortunate queen took refuge in the im- 
perial town of Cologne. It being free and neu- 
tral, she took up her residence there, her only 
companion, the handsome boy, thought by all to 
be her grandson. He —- in her last 
moments, sought out lector of Cologne, 
bringing him to her her conference 
_ with tho elector being long amd private, commit- 
ting to his care an asbestos box, which she said 
would fally substantiate the stripling’s claim to 
his protection—and then her care-worn, weary 
spirit departed to its rest. The young Armand, 
grieving deeply for the loss of his benefactress, 
accompanied her remains to France, where with 
much pomp they were placed in St. Denis, by 
the side of °t¥.— On that occasion he first 
saw the beaut’ "Henrietta de Montmorenci, 
daughter of the Duke of Montmorenci, Constable 
of France, and then the wife of the Prince of 
Conde. She had been brought to Henry IV.’s 
court in her fifteenth year by her aunt, Diana 
@’Angouleme. She was at that time contracted 
by her father to the great Bassompierre; but 
Henry entreated him with tears to resign her. 
He at last consented, when the aged king pro- 
posed in his stead his own nephew, the Prince of 
Conde, first prince of the blood, and heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne, in case of the death of 
the two young sickly princes. On the occasion 
of their marriage, so munificent were the pres- 
ents made the gay princess by the king, that 
Conde, fearing for the quences, p ded 
her to fly with him to the Low Countries, then 
governed by the Archduke Albert, who had 
married Conde’s cousin, Isabella. Henry the 
Great mourned her loss as one gone frantic. 

Meantime, the beautiful princess, caring much 
less for the king than the costly presents he gave, 
asd the homage amounting to adoration which 
he paid her, soon wearied of the monotony of 
the Low Countries, the more that Isabella exer- 
cised a.gtrict watch over her actions. 

Determined tg compel her return, Henry 
united with the-Duke of Savoy and the Vene- 
tians, invading Spain with the most formidable 
array that had ever.menaced its power. Mean- 
time the princess saw with a feeling of exultant 
pride, like another Helen, all Europe in arms on 
her account; when Ravillac’s assassinating hand, 
ever supposed to have becn disected by Henry’s 
vindictive queen, stopped the progress of the war 
by striking Henry IV.’s death blow on the very 
day following her coronation. 

Sent to induce the princess to return to France, 
Richelieu had paid her much attention, insomuch 
that she accused him of being influenced by a 
more tender feeling than the interest of the case 
required, remarking pleasantly, “ Afon etoile me 
destinait a etre aimee par des vieux.” Finding his 
love repulsed, Richelieu formed as sincere an 
attachment as his changefal mood could know, 
for her friend and confidant, Leonora Galligai, 
a beantiful young Languedocian, whom he after 
married to the man he caused to be i i 





and enduring attachment to Leonora, placed her 
near her person, retaining her obstinately, long 
after Richelieu, angered at Concini, demanded 
of her to dismiss them both. 

While Richelien’s cool brain was plotting the 
destruciva of the woman he had once loved, 
neither his promises ef :p ion, nor threats, 
could induce her to give up his infant son, whom 
she had confided to the queen’s care. While 
Cardinal Richelieu was foiled by Leonora Gal- 
ligai, in like manner did the old Cardinal Benti- 
voglio use every inducement to persuade the 
Princess of Conde, in whom he took a lively in- 
terest, to urge her husband to lay claim to the 
throne of France. Conde, however, indignantly 
repelled his insinuations, fearing that even should 
he attain the crown, the perfidious cardinal would 
prove as great a rival as Henry IV. had been. 
These men, whom posterity have called “the 
great,”’ descended often to dark strategy when it 
might further their views. It suited them both, 
to affect unbounded friendship for the Duke 
d’Epernon, colonel-general of the French army, 
who having never been remarkable for his at- 
tachment to Henry, happened to be sitting by his 
side when Ravillac struck the death blow. He 
neither attempted to prevent it nor to arrest the 
assassin, but hastened to surround the House of 
Parliament with troops, and haranguing the 
members, prevailed on them to nominate Mary 
de Medici regent. 

One of her first unskilfal acts was to shut up 
Conde in the Bastile, where his beautiful wife 
sought permission to go, remaining with him 
during all the years of his captivity, leaving it 
but once, when she went to Richelieu to solicit 
the pardon of her brother, the virtuous and heroic 
Marshal de Montmorenci. The minister looked 
coldly on her as she knelt supplicating her 
brother’s life at his feet, then raised her with his 
habitual gallantry, and in turn flung himself at 
hers. His suit was scorned, as it had been years 
before, when the irate despot, inexorable to her 
prayers, hastened the decapitation of her brother 
at Toulouse. Ever anxious to reclaim his son, 
Richelieu's hatred of the queen, and Concini, to 
whom he had married Leonora Galligai, amount- 
ed to execration. Urged by him, the young 
king, Louis XIII., signed his death warrant. 
Marshal Concini, arriving at the Louvre, uncon- 
scious of this, was crossing the court proceeding 
to the council, when the captain of the guard de- 
manded his sword, the next moment he received 
three pistol shots, expiring instantly, Louis, 
standing on the balcony to give his countenance 
to the dastardly murder. Mary de Medici’s 
apartments were next blocked up, and the beau- 
tiful and unfortunate Leonora Galligai arrested 
in her presence. Intrepid, though modest, she 
at first shrunk from the mob, until certain she 





was being d d to execution, when occupying 
herself solely her religious duties, she prayed 
aloud for forgiveness for her enemies, especially 


naming the cardinal, without seeming to heed 
the sentence which the advocate-general, Servin, 
refused to countenance, causing it to be annulled, 
that declared her son Gaspard ‘Armand Coacini, 
a bright, intelligent, beautiful boy, to be igndble, 
and unfit to hold any post under government. 
Richelieu little dreamed that in the supposed son 
of Concini, he was dooming his own long- 
mourned, long-sought heir. 

After a lapse of many years and wanderings, 
the stripling protege of Mary de Medici once 
more trod the streets of his native Paris, an offi- 
cer composing the guard of the Elector of 
Cologne, on the occasion of the interment of his 
royal mistress at St. Denis. There he first met 
the Princess of Conde, who, accompanied by her 
daughter Anne Genevieve de Bourbon, was so 
struck by the resemblance of the young officer to 
her murdered friend, Leonora Galligai, that she 
requested him to be presented to’ her. Fortu- 
nately also for our hero, her sons, Armand de 
Bourbon, Prince de Conti and Louis II. de Bour- 
bon, afterward known to posterity as the great 
Conde, took him under their especial protection, 
as one who had been from very infancy the 
caressed and indulged favorite of the late queen. 

It was a dark and dreary night in the autumn 
of 1637, as a beautiful girl in the first blush of 
youthful loveliness sat by a tall, pointed, Gothic 
window of the chateau de Conti, in the old town 
where Mary de Medici had taken refuge from 
the tyrant of the bloody hand, Richelieu, escaping 
from the Bishop of Lugon into the old town of 
Blois. The young beauty was negligently at- 
tired in a loose white robe of gossamer texture, 
which, though concealing her symmetrical figure 
by its ample folds, still flung back at the neck, 
exposed a bust of voluptuous mould, while the 
small foot resting on a low stool, and hand of 
delicate form and whiteness, were true and un- 
erring indications of her rank and position. 
Very pensive seemed the youthful Genevieve de 
Bourbon,* as occasionally stealing a dreamy 
glance from her embroidery frame to her superb 
mother, the still beautiful Princess of Conde, 
she would sigh, look out of the window, and 
then again resume her embroidery, as though 
her thoughts were far away. 

Very beautiful were both mother and daughter, 
yet unlike. The Princess of Conde was a mag- 
nificent brunette, with dusky ebon tresses, while 
Genevieve’s neek and brow were fuir as alabas- 


per with masses of brown, waving ringlets float- 


ing unconfined over her rose-tinted cheek and 
ivory shoulders. While the magnificent pro- 
portions of the mother were calculated to excite 
passion, the vestal-like simplicity of the young 
girl’s dress, and languid attitude, raised a senti- 
ment of respett and love. The mother could 





Concini. 

When Henry fell beneath the assassin’s hand 
he was not regretted much beneath his palace 
dome. The warrior was wept beneath the 
cottage thatch far more than the unfaithful hus- 
band by the queen within the palace walls, who 
ere he was two hours dead, had taken every pre- 
cautionary measure to assure herself of the re- 
gency. Conde returned to France, and his wife 
shortly after rejoined him ; her friend, Leonora 
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Galligai, with her infant son, being in her suite, | 


when accompanied by the Princess of Orange, | 


she re-entered Paris, to rejoin her husband. The 
queen regent, Mary de Medici, forming a strong 


} 


fs te, we young Genevieve would win. The 
large, lustrous eyes of the mother seemed lit more 
by earth’s impassioned love, than a more celes- 
tial fame; the mild, hazel eyes of the daughter, 


according well with the melancholy languor of | 





her young face and attitude, had all of heaven’s | 


purity in their soft glance. Pride reposed on the 
mother’s haughty lip, while the flashing of her 


| dark eye and the flush of her rich cheek told of 


emotions of love or determination easier raised 
than lulled; the sweet expression that wreathed 
Genevieve’s told that the spirit was tractable 
and gentle, fond and yielding. 





* Afterwards married to Henry d Orleans, Duke de 
Longueville. 


| 
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The chateau de Conti was one of the old 
castellated edifices of the feudal times. The 
apartment in which the Princess of Conde and 
her daughter sat, indicated the old fortilaces of 
an ancient and lordly character. The window 
by which they sat opened on a balcony, over- 
hanging the narrow street, commanding a view 
in either direction, of its low frame houses with 
their red-tiled roofs; while at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the apartment a door opened into the 
chief hall of the castle. This door, like all in 
the portion inhabited by the princely family, was 
overhung by ample drapery. This was now 
pushed aside, and a handsome young man stood 
in the doorway. Pale and slender, though his 
slight form was well moulded, Henry d’Orleans, 
Duke de Longueville, was dressed after the 
mode of that era jn France ; his long fair hair 
falling upon his shoulders in scrupulously ar- 
ranged curls. Making a telegraphic sign to the 
Princess of Conde, he released his right shoulder 
from the encumbering short manteline, while 
grasping the suspending chains of his rapier to 

revent their clinking, he stepped lightly across 
the apartment unperceived by Genevieve, and 
placed his hand upon her shoulder. The young 
girl started and looked up, when meeting his 
ss. d, saying: 
‘¢ We thought you in 
med her embroidery. 
& pretty reception, truly ; 
et lured here by your 
oict the thanks for my 













aversing gaily, the Princess of 

Conde left the apartment. No sooner had the 
drapery fallen, closing upon the flowing train of 
her robe, than the young Duke de Longueville 
changed his light bantering manner for a graver 
tone, as he inquired : 

“ Have you seen that young foundling of the 
elector’s, Armand de Concini, lately ?” 

Genevieve blushed, and averted her head, re- 
marking that she thought a maiden safe from a 
suspicion of wildering either protege or provencal 
in Blois. 

“Are you sure of this?” he asked with 


earnestness. 

“The young officer rode out here to Blois 
yesterday with my brother Armand,” was her 
quiet reply, as her two brothers, Armand de 
Bourbon, Prince de Conti, and the young Conde 
entered the apartment. ‘ 

“Let us take a stroll, Longueville,” said the 
elder, after some light, prelimigary converse. 

“ What, in this narrow stree}; to get assassin- 
ated perhaps by robbers?” he said, looking at 
Genevieve as he spoke. 

“ Pooh; we wear swords!’ remarked Conde. 
And the three departed. Le 

“Now the virgin be praised !” was the excla- 
mation of the young Princess de Bourbon, as 
opening the window she sprang out on the bal- 
cony. It was alreadydark. “0, ifthey should 
meet with him, and suspect—” 

But her exclamation was interrupted by 
a hurried step, scaling the ° y’a height, and 
liglitly vaulting over the balu e, Ar- 
mand Concini stood before hey. In his face and 
form was embodied the pefgfection of manly 
beauty. Very pale was his yung, intellectual 
face, contrasting with the wavilg black hair that 
curled on his fair brow. Thoughevidlently very 
young, yet was his tall figure-spfiscular, his 
countenance calm and dignified, characterized 
by an expression of seriousness, seldom seen in 
one so young. 

“My beautiful Genevieve}” he exclaimed, 
raising her white hand respectfully to his lips, 
while she averted her face, murmuring reproach- 
fully, “ Ah, truant, I have waited sa long.” For 
thus are moments estimated in love’s calendar. 

“TJ loitered in the street until I saw your 
brothers pass by, accompanied by Henry d’Or- 
leans. O, how I envy Longueville! Envy him 
the bright fortune to pluck Bourbon’s matchless 
lily from its stalk. Nay, turn not coldly away, 
sweet Genevieve ; what though you have pledged 
me your love? I have no right to accept the peer- 
less gift. I, branded with ignominy from my 
early boyhood, how dare J think to mate the 
worse than midnight gloom that surrounds Con- 
cini’s name, with the sunlight of your purity— 
with a daughter of Bourbon ?” 

“Speak not so gloomily, dear Armand. 
Come, you are weary, sit down by me here, and 
rest. I too have my tale of care,” she contin- 
ued, drawing a chair near her own, and pointing 
to it, while placing herself in the tall high-backed 
seat, carved with the crest of the Contis. 

“No, not there, Genevieve; but here, lowly 
at thy feet.” And the enamored youth, weary, 
exhausted, sank upon the low footstool near, re- 
garding her for some minutes without speaking. 
Mute and mournful was his gaze, and deep and 
sad the sigh that broke the silence, as he said, 
“ As the protege of Mary de Medici, and the son 
of her friend, your mother welcomed me. I well 
remember the first night on which I accompa- 
nied the Elector of Cologne to Luxembourg— 
magnificent in its adornments, flashing with 
lights, and resounding with music. The scene 
was hatefal to me, for there I met the arbitrary, 
priestly premier, Armand Richelieu, the tyrant 
of the despotic Louis XIII., with the malison of 
my young mother’s murder enstamped upon his 
wan and wrinkled brow. Turning away from 
his execrated presence, I was about to fly into 
the gloom of night, when by the light of the 
flambeanx I caught a glimpse of that sweet face 
of thine, my peerless Genevieve, and those soft 
eyes returned my gaze—not haughtily; but O, 
how kindly! Again and again we met; some- 
times at your mother’s chateau of St. Vallery, 
where you wandered with me through the apart- 
ments of that old castle of the Montmorencis, 
showing me the haunts that had been my moth- 
er’s favorites there; then we met at Notre 
Dame; at Fontainebleau; and at your princely 
father’s chateau of Verteuil, in Picardy; and 
now again in your own native chatcau de Conti, 
in Blois. To me you have been as a guardian 
angel, protecting me from very madness. Since 
your soft eyes wore ever for me one expression, 
the tones of your sweet voice the one soft accent, 


ence—that my reason was deserting me. Irres- 





| blandly. 
I felt that my soul was given up to their influ- | fall back from the beautiful head and shoulders, 





olute, wavering, doomed, I requested this last | 
interview, determined to tell how devotedly I | 
love, and then say farewell. With me, to love 
signifies a passion forming the very light of life, 
purifying the heart, consuming all meaner Te- 
gards to ashes, becoming part of my very being ; 
giving to my clouded life either a sunny hue, or 
shrouding it in more than midnight darkness 
and despair.” 

Genevieve pressed the hand that held her own, 
her lips quivered, and her only reply was a fall- 
ing tear from her soft hazel eyes, bent down on 
him there—a tear that said more than any word 
might from those quivering lips. 

“My property confiscate, my name dishon- 
ored, myself a wanderer, why do I linger near 
Bourbon’s fair lily—the affianced bride of Henry 
d’Orleans? How ask Conde’s daughter, the 
promised bride of the Duke de Longueville, to 
share my obscure fortunes, be my companion, 
mistress, wife ?”” 

The princess turned away her head with a 
shudder, an expression of bitterest anguish 
passing over her pale, b iful ¢ 
Concini saw this, and started to his feet. 

“My dream is over! It was sweet; but, 
Genevieve, it is past!” He stood before her, 
his arms crossed on his breast, gazing sadly and 
earnestly in her averted face. Her only reply 
was a passionate burst of tears. ‘ Farewell, 
sweet Genevieve, I go to my lone, desolate fate, 
leaving you to fill out your high destiny— 
farewell !” 

The young girl extricated herself from his 
wild, parting embrace, and sank back into the 
chair, while he, vaulting over the balustrade, was 
lost in the darkness. 

Upon a bench in front of one of the principal 
cafes of Blois, lounged the young Conde, his 
brother De Conti, and Henry d’Orleans, listlessly 
looking at the promi pany bled 
therein, reading the latest edict of Richelieu, 
posted on the large pillars that supported the 
entrance room. Against each of these pillars 
was suspended a lustre, by whose light the vari- 
ous groups were commenting upon the edict 
against duelling, just issued by the priestly 
premier. 

“ What are they reading there?’ asked the 
young Duke de Longueville, of a burgher who 
was sauntering out of the cafe. 

“ An edict consigning duellists to the gibbet, 
may it please your grace,” replied the man, re- 
spectfully doffing his hat. 

At the same moment, Concini entered the 
hotel, his eyes bent on the floor, his arms crossed 
on his breast. Enveloped in his mantle, his 
step was slow, and his air abstracted. Struck 
by the extreme pallor of his countenance, De 
Longueville divined at once that he had been to 
the chateau de Conti. Jealousy prevailed over 
his better nature, however, and he called aloud: 

“Sir commoner, will you be so good as to 
inform me what all these people are reading ?”’ 

“Do you speak to me, sir?” was the haughty 
reply. 

“Yes, toyou, not happening to know what 
name you lay claim to, I gave that which I 
supposed You would understand.” 

“ The edict, then, may it please you, consigns 
bullies like yourself vo the gibbet.”” 

“My valiant fellow, you somewhat mistake 
its purport; no power in Europe can gibbet a 
noble. Nevertheless, I hold it a wise purpose to 
hang such canaille as yourself, as the best means 
of getting rid of them.” 

“Beware, d’Orleans, beware!” cried Conde, 
interposing. 

“You have called me commoner and canaille ; 
I call you poltroon and coward! Can your 
dukesome highness prehend the ing of 
that ?” 

“Insolent ! do you lay claim to any other title 
than that I gave?” 

“What matters that to you? The blood that 
heaves my heart is as brave as your own.” 

“Thad forgot; I had heard that you were the 
son of my kinsman, Gaston of Orleans, and be- 
ing the protege of Mary de Medici, the chances 
are in favor of the report. I will waive my 
rank, and meet you. Your hour, and place ?” 

“The present, and here.” 

“Good. And your second?” 

“Here!” And he laid his hand on the cross 
of his sword hilt. 

Despite the furious remonstrances of the young 
Conde and De Conti, hats and mantelines were 
flung aside, and their swords unsheathed. 

' “Where take we our places?” asked De 
Longueville. 

“ Here, beneath the tyrant’s edict !” 

And planting foot to foot, the combatants 
glared fiercely on each other, crossing their 
swords, when suddenly a side door was flung 
open, and in rushed a captain of the night watch 
followed by a body of the guard, who, entering 
the cafe, expressed surprise that the assembled 
company could permit a duel to be fought be- 
neath the very edict enforcing the punishment of 
death against such offenders. Disarmed, the 
two young men were immediately conducted to 
prison, to await their trial, and as matter of 
course, their sentence. 

Within a dimly lighted saloon of the old feuda 
castle of Beaugency sat a thin, gaunt man, 
whose cadaverous visage was impressed with an | 
air of subtlety and finesse. A closely fitting | 
red cap covered his head, from beneath which | 
straggled a few thin white hairs, bordering his | 
bald, furrowed brow. He was dictating to a | 
page, notes and memoranda to copy. Another | 
of these young striplings—for the old duke had 
a number of them, all cadets of noble and pow- 
erful families—stood near a door, whose richly | 
gilded, panels were of iron. On the outside 
hung a small gilded hammer, and this was now 
raised with a trembling hand and strack against 
the reverberating panels. At a sign from the 
duke, the page unlocked the door, pushing aside 
the ample hangings, when a lady closely veiled 
entered the premier’s presence. For the old man 
with the close red cap, and gaunt lean figure, 
was Armand Duplesis, Cardinal de Richelieu. 

“ What would you, lady ?” asked the cardinal, 
The cloak and hood were permitted to 














and then a smile of strange triamph lit up the 


an 
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old duke’s cadaveroas featth 
eyes rested on the magnifict. — jd gray 
Montmorenci, Princess of Conde*® de 

“T have come to pray your eming™” 
those two unfortunate young men.” ate 

“ This is a strange place to be honored . 
presence of Charlotte Montmorenci ; yet stran, 
is the interest she takes in an unknown foundling 
methinks.” 

“The son of Marshal Concini is no nameless 
foundling ; yet do I claim his life by the memo- 
ry of his mother. Has France’s premier no 
memory of Leonora Galligai ?”’ 

“ A most perfect one, lady ; listen, ‘ Mon etoile 
me destinait a etre aimee par des vieux.’ 
my memory is excellent.” 

The princess shuddered. 
hope ?” 

“Royal clemeney is a fragile anchor to lean 
upon.” 

“ And yet Louis of France is generous, surely 
he will not refuse my petition?” 

“ And what of the king’s pardon, unless I 
sanction it ?” demanded the haughty despot. 

“ Alas! poor Leonora!”’ sobbed the weeping 
princess, “is all hope for thy son indeed lost ¢” 

At a sign from the cardinal, both pages retired. 

“No, beautiful Charlotte, not wholly lost. He 
who holds in his hand all the power in France, 
whose word is life or death, would reverse our 
position, becoming thy suppliant; telling thee 
now, as he did twenty years ago, that his happi- 
ness or misery rested with thy beauteous self. 
A word—say that thou hatest me not—and not 
only will I give life and liberty to young Con- 
cini, but restore his father’s titles and confiscate 
estates. Armand Duplesis is powerful, yet is he 
but mortal ; and must fulfil humanity’s condition 
in loving thee.” 

“ God grant me patience !”’ gasped the princess. 

“Prate of patience to saints, fair Charlotte— 
Richelieu is but human !” 

“Is my last hope gone?” 

“ Think on it; leave me and reflect,” said the 
prelate, abashed by her lofty bearing, yet re- 
solved. ‘“ You knelt and wept, praying for your 
brother, Montmorenci : I offered you his life and 
my love, and yet you let him die on the scaffold. 
Eight o’clock to-morrow decides the fate of 
d’Orleans and Concini!” 

The next morning at eight o’clock, was heard 
the deep and sullen clang of the old tower bell. 
The prison doors were thrown open for the pris- 
oner’s last exit, when a confused murmur of the 
crowd was heard, then shouts of ‘“ A reprieve!” 
was followed by an officer of the guard, spurring 
a panting charger at headlong speed to Beau- 
gency, followed by a dense crowd, shouting, 
“Pardon! a pardon!” The prison doors were 
flung wide to admit the feeble cardinal, leaning 
heavily on the Elector of Cologne, who held in 
his hand a small asbestos box, graveh with the 
cipher of Mary de Medici. The officer of the 
guard read the pardon aloud, for Henry d’Or- 
leans, Duke de Longueville, and Armand Gaston 
Duplesis, the long lost heir of the Duke of 
Richelieu !” 


Our Curious Department. 


[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 

Pott’s singular Dream. 

On one occasion the famous Dr, Pott had performed a 

Pp d and dang perati He had seen the 

pationt three times during the day; and during the fol- 
lowing night he dreamed that the assistant at the hospi- 
tal had forg to administer a particul dick 
that he had ordered, and from which he had anticipated 
much good effect. He could not remain easy whilst this 
impression was on his mind. He rose from bis bed, dressed 
himself, and in the middle of the night. without dis- 
turbing any of the family, went to the hospital, gained 
admission, had the house-surgeon summoned to his 
side, in order to satisfy himself that his instructions had 
been punctually obeyed, to his great astonishment he 
found that the medicine had not been exhibited! Pott 
always declared that his dream had saved his patient's 
life. 


You see 


* Alas! is there no 














Remarkable Petrifications in California. 

A correspondent says: “‘I am located in s mining dis- 
trict where the mining is mostly done by the ‘ bed-rock 
tunnels.’ Many of them are from three to four thousand 
feet under the mountains, and they have to be worked 
through the bed rock from ten to fifteen hundred feet 
before they get through, when they come to and work 
the channe! of an ancient river. I have been in them 
three thousand feet under ground. In them I saw any 
quantity of flood-wood and some large logs and trees, 
many of them several feet in diameter, and « portion of 
them petrified and become like stone. Some of the wood 
remains almost in a perfect state of preservation. I found 
& petrified lizard in one of them, some of the wood adher- 
ing to him. It isa splendid thing. It had become like 
sulphuret of iron, a mineral resembling gold. It isabout 
six inches long, and a great curiosity.” 





The Title of ‘‘ Rev.”’ 

The title “‘ Rev.” is of modern invention. It appears 
to be what Selden would call an ‘* honorary attribute.” 
During the seventeenth century the word was usually 
coupled with learned, as in the case of Vaughan, writing 
of the ‘‘ Reverend and learned Dr. Jackson ;" and Bishop 
Patrick quotes the “ Reverend and learned Dr. Ham- 
mond.” And beneath the portrait of Kettlewell, pre- 
fixed to his work on the *‘ Apostles’ Creed,” we read, it is 
“ the true effigy of the Reverend and learned Mr. John 
Kettlewell,” but neither of these divines used the epithet 
asa prefix to their names in their works. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, to be a title of modern usage, neither 
sanctioned nor required by any law or canon. 





The Mystery of Felting. 

Wool, when examined through « powerfal microscope, 
gives the short fibre the app ofa ti veg- 
etable growth, from whieh there sprout, all tending in 





| one direction from the root to the extremity, numerous 


leaves like calices or cups, each terminating in s short 


| point. Ins fibre of merino wool the number of the ser- 


rations or projections emoant to 2400 in the space of one 
inch. In fibre of Saxon wool of acknowleiged superic# 


| felting quality. there were 272) serrations. Southdown’s 
| wool, being inferior to these two for felting power, 


only contains 2080 serrations in one inch of fibre. while 
Leteester wool contains no more than LAW in coe inch 
Curious Power. 

Poff-balls, which you scatter to the wind with your 
finger spd thumb, can raise hoge fag rtene, emt an 
emecdote ie told in Chambers's Joarns! of Bir Jowph 
Banks, whe, putting by a cask Of cvrrereet wine for 
three years, st the end of that time feand his cellar Sited 
with a fongne so thick and strong thet Kt had to be cot 
down with an axe, while the cask, which was empty, was 
carried up by it to the celime What s good rubjet for 


| ws mators) fairy tole’ Je te slmort as beentifo! a the 


tangled hedge reanda the waste of the Sleep.g Beauty 
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aus tNG WIFE TO HER MOTHER. 


BY BELLA Z. MINTER. 
Mother, two years ago to-day, 
You gave your only child away 

To be a happy bride. 
But sorrow came, instead of bliss, 
Reproaches met a fond wife's kiss, 
Love to her is denied. 


For he who strove to win my love, 

With scornful words will now reprove 
Expressions fond and true, 

And bids my deep love, fond and wild, 

To cease—and calls me “silly child!” 
But yet cannot subdue. 


The love to him so fondly given, 
Shall to bim cling till life is riven 
By death’s relentless hand. 
While life shall last, I true will be, 
And true in all eternity, 
Nor yield to his demand. 


At seventeen my head will lay 

Down in its cold and native clay, 
In one long, dreamless sleep; 

My poor heart ne’er will ache again, 

But will be free from all its pain; 
My eyes no more will weep. 


And now farewell, my mother dear, 
Just drop for me one burning tear, 
When by my place of rest; 
Think, though her young fond heart was broke, 
She bore her Saviour’s patient yoke, 
And now rests on his breast. 


‘Tis done, mama—I'm going now; 

One kiss upon my pale, cold brow, 
Before this life is riven. 

Live unto God with your whole heart, 

Until from earth you shall depart, 
Then meet your child in heaven. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
THE SERENADE: 
—orR,— 


THE MIDNIGHT MYSTIPICATION. 





BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


There's many a thing we a not know, 
But this we know fail 
A certain thing is “oop niteoigh 
We cannot always tell. 

Too much imagination and too little judg- 
ment to control it, are the ruin of many in 
our days. They beget false perceptions, and 
we fret ourselves with idle visions. 

Miss Nancy Witchman and Miss Bella Dash- 
more lived up a court. They had idle visions. 
They deceived themselves with the idea that they 
were very fascinating and handsome. Bella 
thought that rich Jones, over the way, apprecia- 
ted her attractions. Miss Nancy believed that 
she had only to throw out a little encouragement, 
to induce’ a score of her male acquaintances to 
fall at her feet. 

“Tam not so young as Bella,” said she, or 
rather thought she, for she never trusted her lips 
with her age, which was forty, “ but I am fascin- 
ating. There is more meaning in my style of 
beauty ; and that’s what the men always fall 
back on to at last.” 

“ What a gawk !” thought Bella,much amused, 
as she watched Miss Nancy dressing at the glass. 
‘They roomed together. “ She thinks the gentle- 
men mean ali they say, when they tell her that she 
is ‘looking well to-day.’ They mean, if they 
mean anything, that she don’t look sick-abed ; 
though, for my part, she always looks sickish 
enough to me--espectally when she smiles. 
Pah! As papa used to say, there is no fool like 
an old fool.’” 

Miss Dashmore was about twenty, and liked 
to dash out and gad about. Nota very uncom- 
mon case with young women who have the or- 
dinary amount of good looks and animal spirits. 
She was supported by remittances from her three 
brothers in California, her only relatives, who 
entreated that she would come out there, but she 
would not. She preferred to stay where she 
could do as she pleased ; do nothing but flirt and 
flaunt and turn up her nose at girls and other 
people who “ worked for a living.” 

“ Does she work ?” was her invariable inquiry, 
when some one was proposed for an introduction. 

““ Yes.” 

“O then if she works, I don’t want anything 
to do with her.” And she thought proudly of 
her three brothers in California, and ambitiously 

of rich Jones over the way ! 

Miss Nancy Witchman had inherited a thou- 
sand dollars five years ago; and she had made 
a go of it by putting the money into the snuff 
busines:. The snuff did not go, but the fellow 
che employed to sell it did, and with him, one 
midnight, went :nuff, and cash and all. She 
now adorned her days by pinching and kicking 
her needle with her thimble; but her tongue was 
more industrious than her thread, and she 
mourned continually her folly and her snuff. 
There was another thing she mourned about— 
that both she and Bella mourned about—it was 
“that thing” over the way. 

“That thing,” was a “ pretty-fair-maid,” as 
the country ballads say. In sooth, she was a 
very fair maid, about nineteen, an orphan, a poor 

girl, who worked for her living. Her heart was 
as fuiras her face; it made her eyes distinct and 
beautiful ; it gave a sweet serenity to her features, 
never seen when the battery beneath throbs with 
bad passions. She was as happy, indeed, as a 
young woman can be reasonably supposed to be, 
whose life hangs on her needle’s eye, but who 
with that needle, has charged bayonet upon all 
temptation to sin, and triumphed. 


Alice May, moreover, was not yet in love. 


She loved no one in particular, but all the world 
in general. So she sat at her window and sang 
and sewed, apparently unconscious of the aver- 
sions of her two neighbors, on the other side of 
the court. 


The entrance from the street was narrow; but, | 


a few rods up, the court branched from right to 


left,and included a square of several rods breadth. | 


Qn the corner of this square lived that rich Mr. 
Jones—his house being next door the boarding- 
house in which resided Miss May. So Miss 
Witehman and Miss Bella had “ eligible opportu- 
nities” to watch their windows. Miss Nancy 
being at home the most, watched the most. It 








must have been trying for her eyes. But she |. 


did not wear spectacles. She was born for a 
watcher. 

“ She’s a hypocrite! If there ever was a hyp- 
ocrite, she’s one !’”’ said Miss Nancy, spitefully, 
one day. 

“How so?’ inquired Miss Bella, who had 
just come in. 

“Every time I look up to see if she is watch- 
ing me, she pretends to be minding her work, 
when I know, if ever I knowed what a know is, 
that she has been watching me out of the corner 
of hereye. But I shall catch her at it one of 
these times, and then wont I give her a look ?”’ 
And Miss Witchman, by way of anticipation, 
put on a look sour enough to have turned a small 
pond into vinegar. 

Miss Dashmore laughed. ‘Give he that look, 
Nancy, and she'll never want to look again. 
Ugh! J couldn't put on such a horrid ugly face 
as that!” 

Miss Witchman looked sharp, as if in doubt 
whether to take it as an insult or a compliment. 

“It is expressive features which enables me to 
make up such a face as that! Now you know 
that to be ugly is forrinto me. Ahem. That 
witch! Do you know I catched her bowing to 
the butcher-boy this morning? Whenever she 
goes to the door, and a man is there, she bows ; 
and she does it so consequentiously, as if she 
didn’t work for a living.” 

Miss Bella put on her usual scornful face at 
the mention of “ work,” and tossed her head, as 
she surveyed herself in the glass. Miss Nancy 
noticed it and remembered that she worked for a 
living. 

“O, if Ihadn’t gone into that plaguy snuff 
business! I shouldn’t have been cheated, and 
should have been independent by this time, per- 
haps. I could mention a dozen men that would 
go down on their knees, to have me now, but—” 

“But what?” asked Bella, looking round 
sarcastically. 

“T aint ready, yet,” returned Nancy, “ I want 
time to consider and take my pick.” 

This seemed altogether too absurd to the con- 
ceited Bella, and she could not refrain from a 
loud and scornful laugh. Unluckily for her, 
this time her feelings were divined by her ancient 
chum, who bridled up and trembled with anger, 
as she exclaimed : 

“My pick? Yes, my pick! Perhaps you 
don’t believe it, Miss Impertinence! You 
needn’t laugh at me, if Iam a little older than 
you are.” 

“You're double my age, and you know it,” 
retorted Miss Dashmore, in a derisive tone. 

“No matter how old I am,” screamed Nancy ; 
“‘T don’t have to go out every day to catch fel- 
lows—nobody knows where, and nobody knows 
who, 1snummy! When the gentlemen want to 
see me, they have to call on me.” 

The insinuation roused Miss Bella, and she 
colored up and fired up. 

“They have to call on you? That’s true! 
They wouldn’t call on you, unless compelled, by 
businegs—from the slop-shops, I suppose. When 
the bell rings for me, it’s for friends! 

This was a severe dig under the &fth rib, for 
Miss Witchman—if the expression may be par- 
doned—and she concluded that her best reply 
would be to go into hysterics and take it out in 
halloing. She had just opened her mouth for 
the ‘initiative shriek, when the dovr-belt rang; 
and curiosity stopped her design. She neverthe- 
less kept her mouth open till a letter was handed 
to their door, directed simply ‘To Miss ——,” 
and containing only the words, “‘My dear, you 
will be serenaded to-night.” Signed, “The 
most devoted of your many admirers.” 

“ That’s for me, of course,” said Bella, hand- 
ing the note proudly to Miss Witchman, who had 
very sensibly subsided and closed her mouth. 

“For me, just as likely,’ said she, carefully 
folding the note and putting it into her bosom. 
“J think I know the handwriting. He didn’t 
want to write my name right out, because he’s 
modestand careful. It’s Mr. ——. O, I could 
tell you his name, if I wanted to —” 

“No, you couldn’t,” returned Bella, firmly. 
“ We shall see to-night.” 

“ So we shall,” said the other. “I suppose 
they’ll come about twelve o’clock. It’s eight 
now. I must begin to get ready.” 

“To get ready! Why, what to do?” asked 
Bella. 

“ We must fix up a little,” said Nancy. 

“Fix up? No indeed! We mastn’t appear 
to have expected them. If we are dressed at 
twelve, it will seem that we did. We must be 
en deshabille—if you know what that means—as 
if we were taken by surprise.” 

“You don’t mean to say that we must have 
on our night ——?” 

“ Certainly, unless you want to ask them in— 
and we’ve got nothing to treat them with. This 
note was sent, unknown to the gest (I know who 
must have sent it) that he might be sure I should 
keep awake. The rest wont know that I knew 
anything about it.” 

“That J knew anything about it,” insisted 
Miss Nancy. ‘But we shall see. ‘ And on 
second thought, I think we had better be dressed 
as you say. It will look more interesting.” 

They took a short nap that evening to clear 
their ears, and felt ready for the music at about 
half past eleven. Each was still confident that 
the serenade was for herself. 

“Tf I hadn’t entered into that snuff specula- 
tion, I should have had something to treat them 


| with,” sighed Miss Nancy. 


Bella chuckled. She knew that she was to be 
serenaded for a very good reason. She had de- 
vised a plan by which she hoped to attract the 
attention of rich Jones over the way. She and 
Witchman were the only females in the house 


| except the cook. Jones would know, therefore, 


that the serenade was in honor of her; and she 
hoped that such a sign of the admiration of others 
might draw his particular attention to herself. 
They were already slightly acquainted. Jones 
had once helped her over a mud-puddle in the 
court, and they had often said “‘ good morning ” 
and “good evening,” and informed each other 
how the weather was. She believed in her heart 
that but little was now wanting to induce a much 


closer and warmer acquaintanceship, and the ser- 








cnade would ¢ come nigh to fixing his flint, that is 
his heart. 


Her contid about the de arose from | 
the fact that she had hired a male friend, under an | 





injunction of secrecy, to get a band to come and 
gerenade her! The note signified that the job 
was done. The blank made it non-committal, 
and the signature was a bit of extra “soft soap ” 
on the part of the writer. 

But that person was no fool. He had offered 
himself to Miss Dashmore and been rejected with 
disdain, because he was a mechanic, on wages. 
She thought him dizzy with love for her, still, 
though something crack-brained ; and so ventured 
to use himas a safe tool. She told him she de- 
lighted ‘in midnight music, and as he was poor, 
she would pay for it herself; and she did. 

Twelve o’clock struck. The window-blinds 
were adjusted, and two ruffled nightcaps waited 
in expectation. Soon the tramp of feet was 
heard coming up the court. 

“Now we shall see who the serenade’s for?” 
said Bella, triumphantly. “I hope Jones will 
hear it He does, I think, his blinds are open- 
ing. You'll find you don’t know any of them.” 

“ Yes Ido,’”*said Miss Witchman, trembling 
with excitement, and scanning the group, about 
twenty in all. “It appears to be a very full 
band. I thint Pve seen some of them faces afore.” 

Heavens and earth, what a ! She had 
scarcely ceased, when the , close 
to the door as they could stick, and With a simul- 
taneous and discordant@lang that could be heard 
half a mile off. It was the Calathumpians! Tin 
kettles, tin kitehens, wooden covers, frying-pans 
and coffee-pots,fish horns and rattles, tamborines, 
whistles, bone castanets and spruce beer bottles,in 
one frightful diapason shrieked, clattered, clanged 
and banged away, for minutes which seemed an 
age to the tortured ears of the neighborhood ; and 
then a sudden and resistless stampede cleared the 
court of the unwelcome musicians,who left nothing 
but memory and broken bottles to tell of what 
had been ! 


O, but it was a fearful blow to the hopes of 


Miss Bella and Miss Nancy! They had, at the 
first sound, shut their windows and gone to bed, 
smothering themselves with pillows. Silence 
restored, they rose-again 

“What was them fellows?’ gasped Miss 
Witchman, pale as her nightcap. 

“ You ought to know,” was the indignant an- 
swer of Bella; and she sneeringly added, “you 
thought you ‘had seen sdme of them faces afore !’”” 

Neither pe chonheoney now. Each declared 
that the other ded for the impertinence ; 
and finally their suspicions fastened upon that 
spiteful creature, Miss Alice, over the way. 

“ But if she sent these wretches,” thought Bella, 
a gleam of hope dawning, “ my band will be here 
soon. Itmust beso. Hark ! I hear more steps. 
Now, Nancy, you will hear the band that are to 
play for me!” 

It proved to be a genuine band of serenaders 
this time, and the two maidens again peeped 
hopefully through the blind. 

“ This ig my, 

“? Taint, it’s 

They ni ch other spitefully. 





exclaimed MissfWitchman. “Dear me, what a 
mistake! Right under Miss May’s window.” + 
“ Call dhem ever to this’side of the court. I’ve 


a good mifnttto;” cried Miss Dashmore, in great 


consternation. “ Here—” 

“Don’t,” cried Nancy, pulling her in ; “ they'll 
see your nightcap.” 

“It’s too bad‘that my money should pay —” 

But here a loud melodious strain interrupted 
further talk, and somewhat lessened their chagrin. 
The flood of music charmed the air, more charm- 
ing because contrasted with the sounds which 
had preceded it, The neighbors listened in de- 
light—all but the two over the way. As the 
strains ceased, they could no longer forbear ; 
such honor should not be thrown away upon the 
wrong person, by mistake; and flinging their 
blinds open furiously, they leaned out and beck- 
oned wildly to the musicians, both of them 
exclaiming at once: 

“You’re playing at the wrong house! That 
aint the door! Comeover here and play! I’m 
the one—this is the lady!’ And then each tried 
to pull the other in, that herself might be identi- 
fied as the heroine ef the evening. 

But they were destined to a deeper mortifica- 
tion. The musicians were in the secret, and 
one of them advancing, asked, “ Which of you 
is Miss Alice May ?” 

This question was a conclusive settler for 
them ; and when the band instantly commenced 
again, in the same spot as before, the disappointed 
twain banged their blinds to, and shut down 
their windows; passing the night in abuse of 
each other, the two bands, the mischievous author 
of the note, Miss May, and mankind in general. 

“T don’t see what she has ever done to deserve 
such a compliment as that, when we live in the 
same court!” concluded they. 

“TJ mean to go to California,” declared Bella. 

“ And I mean to get married right off,” said 
Nancy, “to have some one to protect me.” 

“How smiling that wretch looks to-day!” 
said Miss Witchman, when they arose the next 
morning and looked out, beholding Alice at her 
window. “ She’s full of spite—for only see how 
pleasant she looks.” 

In an hour after they ascertained that Alice 
had good reason to look cheerful : wedding cards 
and cake were sent over to them. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Jones!” shrieked Bella, 
reddening. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Jones!” squeaked Nancy, 
turning white. 

Alice had been privately married, the night 
before, to “rich Jones over the way,” and that 
was the cause of the second serenade! 





The capability of improvement intellectually 
and morally, is a proof that man is an un- 
finished being ; he is incomplete ; he is in the in- 
fancy of his existence. He is in a state of pupil- 
age and progress ; and the different degrees of 
intellectual end which ch differ- 
ent men, oy variety to the commonwealth, 
and teach difference of opinion must be 
pe gnee and that liberty to express ppinion is 

the birthright of every man. 
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Kasny Done.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Rotanp, &t. on ane 's, Md.—We cannot—as we do not 


- e order 
"fe Mal Mahrattas profess the religion of Brahma. 

c Hi —Though there appear to be seven different colors 
in the ey ceaen spectrum, there are in fact only three 
original, or primary ones—red, blue and yellow. 

Antist.—You can obtain a sufficient knowledge of anato- 
my for your purposes without dissecting. 

M. D.—The papyrus, from which the paper of the ancient 
Egyptians was made, is an aquatic plant, and grows in 
a along the of 

Mas. L. F * Medford.—-I tis the safest plan never to give 
children "paregoric, = any other preparation of lauda- 
num, except under the direction of a ra arn 

sr ong .—The ante tae Gan cae 

le, was presen yy the pacha of it to the kin; 
of Bogiana, in 1830, and erected Beppe eo Place 


Came: — exergue is the lower part, or basis of a 
ee by a Ry ‘from th e figures or the in- 
scription 

C.—The numerous cities which existed in ancient 
“Gaul before its conquest by the Romans, fabricated 
money of gold, silver or copper. 

Taespis, New York.—Kilner was the best “ Captain 
Copp ” within our memory. “ Paris and London,” re- 
cently revived by Burton, was first brought out at the 
Tremont Theatre. Hyatt played Hy Trot. The 
piece is by Moncrieff, author of 4s Celans 

ARcuiTect.—The spire of Norwich Cathedral vy 315 feet 


L. ak '—The Venus of the northern mythology is Freia, 
\dess of love. ‘Her eye is an eternal spring; 
Hd neck and cheek light. The mildest and most beau- 
tiful of the gods, she is a friend of sweet song, and 
loves to hear the prayers of mortals.” 
Sratist.—Kant descri! hereditary nobility as 2 rank 
pone ee merit, and is generally not even fol- 
lo yy mei 
Aspinant.—Mediocrity in art will hacia yield a bare 
subsistence. Even app we a hard struggle 
in this country. of daguerreotyping and 
photography have certainly ruined miniature painting. 
CuuRcHMAN.—The Lent fast was called by the Latins 
esima, but whether on account of its gow 
originally a fast of "tags A Wyre a or Mod Si hours, has 
been much disputed. in England 
by the Saxons, - ‘ts poh enc, i lying 
: ring, the season when the day increases 
—— the commencement of which this fast usually 


Cc. i Lowell.—Vast ities of franki gath- 
ered from trees growing near the northern bay of the 
Red Sea, at the foot of Mt. Sinai 

Musa. —The Ne eo fh were abolished by a — 
of the Chris emperor Theodosius, A. D. 








THE BOSTON OF 1776, AND OF TO-DAY. 


Relatively, Boston was a of more im- 
portance in 1776, than now, growth and 
progress had been so rapid fe days, one of 


such a substantial character, that it was called, 
in the language of that time, “ the great town of 
North America.” Its surface then was only 
about one-fourth of what it now is, the gain of 
tentitory having been made by filling up the great 
mill-pond at the West End, the flats on all sides, 
but particularly on the west and south, and by 
the annexation of that part of Dorchester now 
known as South Boston. Even that surface, in- 
stead of being, as now, crowded with substantial 
buildings, was largely devoted to pasturage, 
fields and gardens. The whole region now 
known as Beacon Street, and so northwest to 
the water, was open fields; and in the present 
heart of the city, embracing the area between 
Essex, Milk, Washington and Federal Streets, 
at least one-third of the territory was open pas- 
ture and fields. Noddle’s Island, now East Bos- 
ton, and the second ward of the city, had then 
scarcely any dwelling-houses thereon, instead of 
the blocks upon blocks of warehouses, factories 
and residences now there. 

The Boston of 1776 had one hundred and 
fifty streets, places and avenues, instead of the 
nine hundred and fifty now dividing the city. 
It had then seventy wharves and ship-yards, 
against one hundred and fifty now. The popu- 
lation of that day numbered between seventeen 
and eighteen thousand. It was very homo- 

, being composed almost entirely of 
native-born citizens, there being very few either 
of English, Scotch or Irish birth. By far the 
greater portion of the population was of English 
extraction. During the siege of Boston by the 
Revolutionary army, the native population was 
reduced by absence to less than seven thousand ; 
while the British forces, with their atiendants, 
numbered upwards of thirteen thousand. The 
present Boston has a population of @bout one 
hundred and fifty thousand, and the city direc- 
tory for the present year gives the names and 
places of busi or resid of nearly fifty 
thousand of that number. A very large por- 
tion, probably one-third of this population, is of 
foreign parentage, chiefly German and Irish ; but 
such is the influence of our free institutions, that 
the lapse of a single generation serves to oblit- 
erate the marked peculiarities of alienage, and 
indoctrinate the children of foreigners with the 
prevailing public sentiment. 

There were eleven meeting-houses of ncte in 
1776, and there are now about one hundred 
within the limits of Boston. There was Fan- 
euil Hall in those days, and there is Faneuil 
Hall now ; more grand, capacious and beautiful 
now than then, but still redolent of the glorious 








liberty sentiment of the earlier era. The Brie | 


ish used the patriotic hall for 4 play-house during 
the siege, as they used the Old Sguth Church for 
a riding-school; but Bostonians afford to 
pardon the desecration, in both instances, in con- 


sideration of the promptitude with which they | 


vacated the premises when Gen. Washington 
served them with a notice to quit, from the 
Heights of Dorchester, in March, 1776. Prior 
to the Revolutionary troubles, Boston had a very 
large shipping interest, engaged in the fishing, 
foreign and coastwise trade. In fact, this was 
the chief source of its prosperity, and then, as 
now, ship-building was an important pursuit. 


the port in one year, as Price states was the case 
in 1769, shows very clearly that the fortunes of 








a large p part of her people ¥ were 0 like bread cast 
upon the waters. The present annual clearances 
at the custom-house number between six and 
seven thousand. 

The only approach to Boston by land, in 
£776, was by a single road over the Neck, now 
called Washington Street; whereas at the pres- 
ent time there are three spacious and commodi- 
ous land avenues over the isthmus, eight railroad 
bridges, and nine bridges for common travel. 
To be sure, our forefathers had one or two sail- 
boat ferries, by which to communicate with the 
main land on the north; but in place of those, 
we now have three steam ferries, either of which 
conveys more passengers in a single day than 
the old ferries did in a month. 

Boston suffered much in former days by fires ; 
but it does not appear that the men of ’76 made 
great account of fire-engines, trusting more to 
lanes of citizens, fire-buckets, and fire-wardens. 
Probably the number of fire-engines in Boston, 
in 1776, did not exceed four; whereas we now 
have twenty-one engine and other fire compa- 
nies, besides the redoubtable “Miles Green- 
wood ” steam fire-engine, and a lurking flood of 
water, in every crevice and corner of the city, to 
drench everything in the shape of fire short of 
the universal conflagration. Our forefathers 
used to set a man upon the top of éach meeting- 
house, to give the fire-alarm while they wor- 
shipped ; we employ electricity to give the alarm, 
ring the bells, and tell where the fire is, while we 
sleep securely, whether at home or in church. 

The Boston of eighty years ago was governed 
by the voice of the people in town meeting, or 
by seven sel and a mod namber of 
other officials, probably not exceeding fifty, in- 
cluding everything down to constables. The 
Boston of to-day has a mayor with a salary of 
four thousand dollars, aldermen, councilmen, 
and five hundred and eighty-six other officials to 
administer its government, besides a fire depart- 
ment of over eight hundred members, and a pub- 
lic school force of over five hundred persons, 
counting committee-men and _ school-teachers. 
Then there were five public schools; now there 
are two hundred and thirty-two, great and 
small, Then there were five weekly newspa- 
pers; now there are nine daily, sixty-seven 
weekly, and sixty-seven periodicals, Thenthere 
were thirteen stripes in the national flag, as un- 
furled for the first time in sight of the enemy at 
the head-quarters of the American army at Cam- 
bridge, on the Ist of January, 1776; now there 
are the same old thirteen stripes as then, and in 
addition, thirty-one stars. And may the stars 
and stripes ever be emblematical of the relation 
of the past and present—the stripes, of the en- 
during principles of liberty upon which our gov- 
ernment is founded ; the stars, of that growth in 
strength and power which a faithful adherence to 
those principles has given us in the past, and 
promises us in the future. 








AS. 

The joint wae of Congrets, whereby the 
republic of Texas was annexed to the United 
States, a resolution having all the force of a 
treaty stipulation, provides for its ultimate sub- 
division into five States, when its population 
shall be sufficient. Owing te-the wonderful in- 
crease of Texas in population and wealth, the 
subdivision of the State becomes even now one 
of practical consideration. Jt is estimated that 
the present population “ex half a million, 
and that under the next census the State will be 
entitled to six or seven representatives in Con- 
gress. The size of the State is unwieldy, and 
owing to differences of soil and climate, and dif- 
ficulty of communication, the interests of the 
sevcral parts are diverse. Itis probable that the 
new States formed from the northern and west- 
ern part, if left free to themselves, would pro- 
hibit slavery, as a matter of state policy affecting 
their own growth and prosperity. The present 
suggestion is to divide the State into two, by the 
line of division which now separates the two 
congressional districts. We doubt, however, 
whether Congress will be disposed to take up the 
question in this limited manner. When it acts, 
it will probably prefer to dispose of the whole 
subject at once, by prescribing all the States into 
which Texas may be divided, rather than em- 
barrass the future settlement of the question by 
making two new States at present. 





Our West.—“ Well, stranger, where are 
you out’n ?” said a landlady of Arkansas td her 
guest. ‘“ Why, madam, I am now from Balti- 
more, Maryland ; but I was born apd brought 
up in Massachusetts, near Boston,” safff the gen- 
tleman. “Aint that whar the Yankees live?” 
said the lady. “ Yes, ma’am,” replied the gen- 
tleman. “Law me! yon are the very man I 
have been looking arter this long time—my clock 
is out of fix,” ejaculated the lady, in ecstacies of 
joy. 





PRAISEWORTHY Benevo_ence. — Howard 
Lodge No. 22, Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows of Charlestown, have voted to disburse $200 
from their funds for charitable purposes. One 
half the amount for widows and distressed breth- 
ren,and the remaining $100 for assistance to the 
poor and needy out of the order. 

A PictoriaL Mansion.—General Wright, 
of New Jersey, is emulating the virtues of the 
Medici, at his manor-house on the Heights of 
old Bergen. The social hall is being panelled 
into pictorial departments, emblematical of the 
out-door and in-door tastes and sports of the 
banquet-table and the field. 





Snockixe.—Talleyrand was of opinion that 
it was not very difficult to win women, but that 
the grand problem was how to get rid of them 
afterwards Wasn't he a wicked old wretch! 

_—— ¢ Bem © 

Personat.—Mrs. Thomas F. Meagher (for 
merly Miss Townsend), one of the most beauti- 
ful and accomplished women of our country, 





| sailed for Havre in the Fulton, recently 
The vessels of those days were smaller than of | 
the present; yet the clearing of a thousand from | 
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At Home.—All the wives of the cabinet offi- 


| cers, at Washington, intend to be “ at home” on 


Thursdays, during the winter. 


















































BOSTON PUBLIC CHARITIF® 
The poor and helpless are well provi 
Boston, as compared with other lange « 
so well as they might be or should be, 
but still far better than in almost any | 
munity, whether in this country or in 
Occasionally a beggar solicits charii, 
streets, and of late more frequently the 
owing to the hard times and want of 
ment for labor; but go little is ther 
street bogging, as compared with oth 
that strangers remark upon the differe 
ask with surprise, “ Where are all y 
gars?” The charitable institutions © 
are numerous, well provided, ably mane. 
highly effective in ministering to the dir 
want of suffering humanity, Of the ci, 
tions the principal are the House of Ind: 
Lunatic Hospital, and the Board of 
of the Poor. There are also ahy chan... 
cieties in full operation, and 
physical wants of the poor, and some ot 
well to the moral need of those whose de 
has engendered vice and depravity. ‘Th: 
of Industry, which is the city poorhouse 
is situated upon Deer Island, and supp! 
food, clothing, shelter, medical care, and 
tion, some four hundred men, women «. 
dren, who are chargeable upon the city. |! 
of this establishment is a little short of > 
per annum. The city Lunatic Hospital is 
at South Boston, and provides comfort 
about two hundred and fifty insane pe: 
an annual expense of about $28,000, T! 
namber is not however chargeable to .. 
and a part of the expense is reimbursed 
State. The Board of Overseers of the | 
an incorporated body, having charge of 
trast funds which it dispenses for ch 
purposes. The members of the board are 
annually, one from each ward, and they h 
disbursement of a large amount am: 
poor, each in his own ward, which m 
deawn from tha ity treasury. These d: 
ments are in fael and cash, and daring | 
1856 they expended about $48,000, mu 
this way, helping over four thousand p« 
fuel during the winter months, and giving | 
where needed. Of the fifty charitable +. 
which are the proud boast of Boston, a 
are for the exclusive relief of women, ot! 
children, others for seamen, for mechan’ 
natives of foreign nations, for clergyme:. 
others still, for general relief, without refer 
age; sex, profession or comntry. Of the r. 
for women, we may mention the Associa 
the relief of Aged and Indigent Females 
has a large and comfortable establishn 
Charles Street; the Needle Woman's ' 
Society, the Fatherless and Widows’ +. 
the Society for the Widows and oe 
“Episcopal Clergymen, the Lying-In 
for the benefit of the poor and destitute, » 
Penitent Female Refuge, for the reclama: 
wanderers from the path of virtue. Th 
nine different societies for the bheneds, 
young, all of which are well supported, @ 





“fing @ vast amount of good according t 


means. Among the principal of theag a 
Asylum and Farm School for Indigent I’ 
noble establishment on pson’s Tle 
Boston Harbor; the Perkins Institution | 
Blind, at South Boston; and the St, Vine: 
Paul Orphan Asylum, which is under the . 
of eight 5: of Charity, who support 
and educate ihty orphan children, and ir 
several hundred poor child besides. 
magnificent charity is entirely support: 
individual contributions. 

For the relief and benefit of seamen the 
the Boston Port Society, the Sailor’s Bnuy 
bor, the Seaman's Friend Society, and th: 
man’s Aid Society. These excellent instit 
are well supported, and do a vast amo 
good, in rescuing the honest Jack Tar fro: 
harpies that infest his shore paths, and pr 
ing his comfort and happiness. The Aid 8 
is composed of ladies, and their labors a: 
finence are kindly devoted to raising mea 
the relief of destitute sailors. For the » 
relief of mechanics there are the Mech 





association, in addition to its well perk 
charitable duties, has proved itself one « 
most valuable aids to the growth and pros; 
of Boston. It was the pioneer in the esta’ 
ment of popular lectures on scientific and 
rary subjects in this city, and by its noble 
bitions of mechanic arta, and its prises for « 
fence,’ it has done most valeable servi: 
developing the talent and industry of the | 
and establishing its honorable fame. The 8: 
British and Irish charitable societies, an: 
German Emigratt Aid Society are all eff 
in dispensing their valuable aid to the nati 
their respective counteies who need a fri: 
hand among strangers, and they are cher 
and honored by all our cithens for the lav 
efforts of their members to mitigate the he 
of the poor exile. There is at Episcoy: 
sociation for the Relief of Aged and De 
Clergymen, and the Unitariane have one { 
same worthy object. Among the charite! 
stitutions for general benefit, we may enum 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, « 
foundation for the relief of suffering, an 
ministering to the poor; the Boston Disper 
which furnishes medicine and surgical and 
ical aid to the poor, gratis; the Maseach 
Charitable Eye and Bar lufirmary, also f 
the poor; the Boston Provident Associs 
the Howard Benevolent Society ; the Mase 
setts Charitable Society, founded in 1762 
Charitable Association of the Boston Fire 
partment, and the Society tor the Preventh 
Pauperism. But our space will not permit 
dwell upon the subject, and our readers 
estimate for themselves the millions of 4 
invested in these numervas charities of Bo 
and the handreds of thousands that are ann 
expended 
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BOSTON PUBLIC CHARITIES. 

The poor and helpless are well provided for in 
Boston, as compared with other large cities. Not 
so well as they might be or should be, perhaps, 
but still far better than in almost any large com- 
munity, whether in this country or in Europe. 
Occasionally a beggar solicits charity in our 
streets, and of late more frequently than usual, 
owing to the hard times and want of employ- 
ment for labor; but go little is there of this 
street begging, as compared with other cities, 
that strangers remark upon the difference, and 
ask with surprise, “ Where are all your beg- 
gars?” The charitable institutions of Boston 
are numerous, well provided, ably managed, and 
highly effective in ministering to the distress and 
want of suffering humanity. Of the city institu- 
tions the principal are the House of Industry, the 
Lunatic Hospital, and the Board of Overseers 
of the Poor. There are also fifty charitable so- 
cieties in full operation, and ministering to the 
physical wants of the poor, and some of them as 
well to the moral need of those whose destitution 
has engendered vice and depravity. The House 
of Industry, which is the city poorhouse proper, 
is situated upon Deer Island, and supplies with 
food, clothing, shelter, 1 care, and instruc- 
tion, some four hundred men, women and chil- 
dren, who are chargeable upon the city. The cost 
of this establishment is a little short of $50,000 
per annum. The city Lunatic Hospital is located 
at South Boston, and provides comfortably for 
about two hundred and fifty insane persons, at 
an annual expense of about $28,000. The whole 
number is not however chargeable to the city, 
and a part of the expense is reimbursed by the 
State. The Board of Overseers of the Poor is 
an incorporated body, having charge of certain 
trust funds which it dispenses for charitable 
purposes. The members of the board are elected 
annually, one from each ward, and they have the 
disbursement of a large amount among the 
poor, each in his own ward, which money is 
drawn from thg city treasury. These disburse- 
ments are in fael and cash, and during the year 
1856 they expended about $48,000, mostly in 
this way, helping over four thousand people to 
fuel during the winter months, and giving money 
where needed. Of the fifty charitable societies 
which are the proud boast of Boston, a portion 
are for the exclusive relief of women, others for 
children, others for seamen, for mechanics, for 
natives of foreign nations, for clergymen; and 
others still, for general relief, without reference to 
age; sex, profession or country. Of the societies 
for women, we may mention the Association for 
the relief of Aged and Indigent Females, which 
has a large and comfortable establishment in 
Charles Street; the Needle Woman’s Friend 
Society, the Fatherless and Widows’ Society, 
the Society for the Widows and Orphans of 

“Episcopal Clergymen, the Lying-In Hospital, 
for the benefit of the poor and destitute, and the 
Penitent Female Refuge, for the reclamation of 
wanderers from the path of virtue. There are 
nine different societies for the benefit,of the 
young, all of which are well supported, gnd do- 





~4ng a vast amount of good according to their 


“means. Among the principal of these are the 


' Asylum and Farm School for Indigent Boys, a 


noble establishment on -Thompson’s Island, in 
Boston Harbor; the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, at South Boston; and the St. Vincent de 
Paul Orphan Asylum, which is under the charge 
of eight Sistete,of Charity, who support, rear 
and educate eighty orphan children, and instruct 
several hundred poor children besides. This 
magnificent charity is entirely supported by 
individual contributions. 

For the relief and benefit of seamen there are 
the Boston Port Society, the Sailor’s Snug Har- 
bor, the Seaman’s Friend Society, and the Sea- 
man’s Aid Society. These excellent institutions 
are well supported, and do a ‘vast amount of 
good, in rescuing the honest Jack Tar from the 
harpies that infest his shore paths, and promot- 
ing his comfort and happiness. The Aid Society 
is composed of ladies, and their labors and in- 
fluence are kindly devoted to raising means for 
the relief of destitute sailors. For the special 
relief of mechanics there are the Mechanics’ 
Mutual Aid Society, and the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association. This latter 
association, in addition to its well performed 
charitable duties, has proved itself one of the 
most valuable aids to the growth and prosperity 
of Boston. It was the pioneer in the establish- 

«ment of popular lectures on scientific and lite- 
rary subjects in this city, and by its noble exhi- 
bitions of mechanic arts, and its prizes for excel- 
lence,’ it has done most valuable service in 
developing the talent and industry of the State, 
and establishing its honorable fame. The Scotch, 
British and Irish charitable societies, and the 
German Emigraht Aid Society are all efficient 
in dispensing their valuable aid to the natives of 
their respective countries who need a friendly 
hand among strangers, and they are cherished 
and honored by all our citizens for the laudable 
efforts of their members to mitigate the hard lot 
of the poor exile. There is an Episcopal As- 
sociation for the Relief of Aged and Destitute 
Clergymen, and the Unitarians have one for the 
same worthy object. Among the charitable in- 
stitutions for general benefit, we may enumerate 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, a noble 
foundation for the relief of suffering, and for 
ministering to the poor; the Boston Dispensary, 
which furnishes medicine and surgical and med- 
ical aid to the poor, gratis; the Massachusetts 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, also free to 
the poor; the Boston Provident Association ; 
the Howard Benevolent Society ; the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Society, founded in 1762; the 
Charitable Association of the Boston Fire De- 
partment, and the Society tor the Prevention of 
Pauperism. But our space will not permit us to 
dwell upon the subject, and our readers must 
estimate for themselves the millions of dollars 
invested in these numerous charities of Boston, 
and the hundreds of thousands that are annually 
expended. 








Harp up.—A bankrupt merchant at the West 
says that his business has been so bad that he 
could not pay his debts even if he had the money. 


COPYISTS IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 

The secular copyists were an important class 
during the middle ages, and supplied the func- 
tions of the bibliopole of the But the 
transcribing trade number three or four distinct 
branches. There were the librarii, antiquarii, 
notarii, and the ill ionally these 
professions were all united in one, where perse- 
verance or talent had acquired a knowledge of 
these various arts. There appears to have been 
considerable competition bet these contend 
ing bodies. The notarii were jealous of the 
librarii, and the librarii, in their turn, were en- 
vious of the antiquarii, who devoted their inge- 
nuity to the transcription and repairing of old 
books especially, rewriting such parts as were 
defective or erased, and restoring the dilapida- 
tions of the binding. Being learned in old writ- 
ings, they corrected and revised the copies of 
ancient codices: of this class we find mention as 
far back as the time of Cassiodorus and Isidore. 
“ They deprived,” says Astle, ‘‘ the poor librarii, 
or common scriptores, of great part of their busi- 
ness, so that they found it difficult to gain a sub- 
sistence for themselves and their families. This 
put them about finding out more expeditious 
methods of transcribing books. They formed 
the letters smaller, and made use of more con- 
jugations and abbreviations than had been usual. 
| They proceeded in this manner till the letters 
became exceedingly small and extremely diffi- 
cult to be read.” The fact of there existing a 
class of men, whose fixed employment or pro- 
fession was solely confined to the transcription 
of ancient writings and to the repairing of tat- 
tered copies, in contradistinction to the common 
scribes, and depending entirely upon the exer- 
cise of their art asa means of obtaining a sub- 
sistence, leads us to the conclusion that ancient 
manuscripts were by no means 80 very scarce in 
those days ; for how absurd and useless it would 
have been for men to qualify themselves for 
transcribing these antiquated and venerable 
codices if there had been no probability of ob- 
taining them to transcribe. The fact, too, of its 
becoming the subject of so much competition 
proves how great was the demand for their 
labor. 

These public scribes derived their principal 
employment from the monks and the lawyers; 
from the former in transcribing their manuscripts, 
and by the latter in drawing up their legal in- 
struments. They carried on their avocations at 
their own homes, like other artisans; but some- 
times, when employed by the monks, executed 
their transcripts within the cloister, where they 
were boarded, lodged, and received their wages 
till their work was done. This was especially 
the case when some great book was to be copied, 
of rarity and price. 














TEA BRICKS, 

M. Huc, a Jesuit Missionary to Tartary 
and Thibet, informs us in his published travels, 
that tea is prepared by the Chinese for the use of 
the Tartars and the Russians, in the form of 
bricks. The coarser leaves of the plant and the 
tendrils are mixed together and pressed very 
hard in moulds of the shape and size of ordinary 
house brick. Thus prepared it is a leading ar- 
ticle of commerce in those regions, and is known 
as Tartar tea. When required for use, a piece 
is broken off from the brick, pulverized, and 
boiled in a kettle until the decoction becomes of 
ared color. Some salt is then thrown in, which 
produces effervescence, and the liquid b 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

Henry Pevis, of Terryville, Conn., shot on the 
wing three wild geese out of a flock of five. 

An empty purse and a new house, it is sagely 
said, will make a wise man too late. 

A young man from Newburyport, named Pen- 
der, lately perished in a snow-storm in Nebraska. 

A threadbare coat and a shocking bad hat are 
proof armor against a highwayman. 

The Washington Theatre, D. C., a nice little 
place, managed by Mr. Stuart, is now open. 

The pen of the tongue should be dipped in 
the ink of the heart, to writewords of sincerity. 

There are at this time 20,000 unemployed 
needlewomen in the city of Belfast, Ireland. 

Of all sorts of artificers in the world, the poet 
is he who is fondest of his handiwork. 

The empress Eugenie has got the ill-will of 
the musicians of Paris—bad luck to her! 

It is a great folly to think of being wise alone 
—wisdom hoarded, makes an intellectual miser. 

The Siamese ambassadors persist in smoking 
in Queen Victoria’s presence, though she hates it. 

The greatest learning and highest rank are 
manifested by plainness of speech and behaviour. 

Mr. Preacher Spurgeon’s new chapel in Lon- 
don is to cost $100,000. 

The hermit thinks the sun shines nowhere but 
in his own cell—for that celig his world. 

Samuel Lover, author of Rory O’More, has 
just written a work on the Lyrics of Ireland. 

If you only have wisdom enough to keep your 
tongue a prisoner, your body may go free. 

The improvements of the sgreets in Paris have 
raised the municipality income a million francs. 

Laboring to please a fool is, a servile employ- 
ment, and is time and pains thrown away. 

The English in India are still severe with the 
mutineers, blowing them to pieces, etc. 

Nothing can be well done, that is done out of 
season ; there is a time for everything. 

The artesian well in the State House yard at 
Columbus, Ohio, has reached a depth of 160 feet. 

If you neglect to oversee your workmen, you 
may as well leave your purse open to them. 

The war department is crowded with appli- 
cants for commissions in the army for Utah. 

The ancients had a saying that no man is wise 
at all times, nor knowing in all things. 

The Evil Spirit goes away when he finds the 
door shut against him. He is a cowardly being. 





SALLY ST. CLAIR. 

The author of the “ Tales of Marion’s Men,” 
relates the following true “Sally St. 
Clair was a beautiful, eyed Creole girl. 
The whole treasury of her love was freely poured 
out to Sergeant Jasper, who on one occasion had 
the good fortune to save her life. The pros- 
pects of their separation almost maddened her. 
To sever her long jetty ringlets from her exqui- 
sitely formed head, to dress in male attire, to en- 
rol in the corps to which he belonged, and follow 
his fortunes in the wars, unknown to him, was a 
resolution no sooner conceived than taken. In 
the camp, she wad pert attention 
except on the night dhe battle, when she 
was noticed bending over his coueli like a good 
and gentle spirit, as if listening to his dreams. 
The camp was surprised, and a fierce conflict 
ensued. The lovers were side by side in the 
thickest of the fight; but, endeavoring to turn 
away a lance aimed at the of Jasper, the 
poor girl received it in her o fell bleeding 
at his feet. After the victory, her name and sex 
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almost black. Milk is next added, and the 
beverage transferred to the teapot for use. It is 
drank in great quantities by the Tartars and the 
Rassians, being estimated quite a luxury, and 
made the Alpha and the Omega of every feast. 
When the Tartars can get butter, they mix that 
with the tea, and consider that it is a great im- 
provement to stir in barley meal. What would 
our fine-spun tea gossips say to such a dish of 
tea as that? 





CuILpisH Innocence.—We have read that 
when a Scotch duchess, once “the admired of 
all observers,” was questioning the children at 
one of her charity schools, the teacher asked : 
“What is the wife of a king called?’ “A 
queen,” bawled out one of the philosophers. 


“The wife of an emperor?” “An empress,” 
was replied with equal readiness. “Then what 
is the wife of a duke called?” “A drake!” ex- 


claimed several voices, mistaking the title duke 
for the biped duck, which they pronounced the 
same. 





AnoTHER Biow.—Fortune has played Bar- 
num another shabby trick. He had just com- 
pleted his arrangements with his creditors to re- 
sume the occupation of his sumptuous residence 
at Bridgeport, known as “ Iranistan,”’ when the 
building caught fire, and with its contents was 
entirely destroyed. Weak men sink under mis- 
fortunes, but Barnum takes his ill luck with the 
coolness of a philosopher. 





Turee Histortans.—At the dedication of 
the Prescott School House, Charlestown, three 
historians were on the platform together—Wm. 
H. Prescott, Rev. George E. Ellis and Richard 
Frothingham, Jr. 





Si1neutar.—In New York city there is a con- 
gregation of sixty deaf mutes with their families 
who worship at an Episcopal church. The 
service is in the sign language. 





A mixep Comptiment.— Kit North says 
that it is no wonder that women love cats, for 
both are graceful, and both domestic—not to 
mention that they both scratch. 





Batiov’s Picrortat.—Any person who is 
already a subscriber to the Flag of our Union, 
can have Ballou’s Pictorial for a year by enclos- 
ing us two dollars. 





A varce Business.— There is a playing- 
card factory, in London, which consumes four 





hundred gallons of paste daily. 





were di d, and there#as not a dry eye in 
the corps when Sally St. {eair was laid in her 
grave, in a little green shay nook, that looked 
as if-ifhad been stolen out.of Paradise, not far 
from the river Santee. 





MUSTACHIOED CLERGYMEN. 

Nearly all the English clergymen living be- 
tween two and three hundred years ago, wore 
the mustache. Ina list of those who wore the 
beard on the upper lip, we find the well-known 
names of John Donne, George Herbert, Robert 
Herrick, Jeremy Taylor, Thomas Fuller, and 
Robert South. The famous John Knox and the 
celebrated John Bunyan wore the mustache ; also 
Wicliffe, Cardinal Pole, Archbishop Cranmer, 
Bishops Ridley, Latimer, Jewel, Holbech, Thirl- 
dey, Goodrich, Skip, Day, Archbishop Land, 
and a host of others. Yet Rev. Dr. Chapin says 
that mustaches are a sign of mourning on the up- 
per lip for the lack of brains in the head. When 
Chapin shaves off his eyebrows, we shall applaud 
his consistency. 





Have you seen 11 t—Ballou’s Holiday Pic- 
torial—with over seventy large and elegant en- 
gravings, forming a mammoth folio sheet, and 
something worth preserving, For sale at all of 
the periodical depots for ten cents per copy. Any 
person who desires a copy of this unique and 
beautiful sheet, has only to enclose us ten cents, 
and a copy will be forwarded by return of mail. 





Faitorut Sentimers.—Some emigrants 
across the plains found two dogs lying by one of 
the many graves marking the spot of the recent 





| 


massacres, that had watched the spot till they | 


were emaciated almost to skin and bones. Faith- 
ful fellows! No man would have done as much. 





| 


A witty Roeve.—A student in a neigh- 
boring college, being recently rather “short,” | 


sold his books, and wrote to his father that he lows: Why are swallows like some old-fash- 


was subsisting on literature. 





Tue Busysopy.—He labors without thanks, 
talks without credit, lives without love, dies with- 
out tears, without pity—save that some say, “It 
was a pity he died no sooner.” 





DiuinisHep Artractioy.—A French writer 


jocosely remarks that the turf is losing its attrac- 


tions, since the jockeys have ceased breaking their 
necks now and then. 





Take notice!—We send The Flag of our 
Union to postmasters for $1 50 a year. 





Exrravacance.—A purse which does not 
possess the clasp of discretion. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 
ue : or, The Camp, the Cabin, and the 
ng romance of Weat, by Mrs. C. 


“ Evening and Night,” verses by J. W. Jayson. 

* The Poor-House Bridal,” a s by A. B. Morton. 
“A Rhyme of Rain,” by James Franxun Frrrs. 

bed ni’s Daughter,” a tale by Many W. JANvRIN. 
“My line,” stanzas by Corotta H. Crisweit. 
‘Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
A full-length portrait of M’lle. Louise Lamoreux, the 
star of the Ronzani Ballet Troupe. 


“ 


The Border 
Wilderness,” a thril 
F. Gare’ 


an pa es F siheg very es wthfully 'e banded 
who ture, depicting very tru a band « 
those Teomesiennt murderers common in India. 

Views in Macon, Georgia, giving, 
Botanic College of that p ; second, a view of the 
Court House, the Jail, and the Gas Works; third, the 
Female College; and, fourth, the Railroad Station. 

Interesting scenes in the life of that intrepid traveller, 
Captain John Smith, showing the captain thrown over- 
board at St. “s by a party of the passengers; Smith 
arresting an In: Chief; the burning of Jamestown; 
and his daring exploit in suppressing a mutiny among 
his companions. 


& picture of the 


Picture of a Chinese m Boat on Canton River, a 
grotesque exhibition of a Chinese religious festival. 

View of the city of Tunis, in Africa. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at six cents a copy. 

0G One copy of the FiaG, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign items. 


The Spanish-Mexican difficulties are assuming 
& more pacific aspect. 

Malta and Corfu have been successfully con- 
nected by submarine telegraph. 

The marriage of the Princess Royal of Eng- 
land and Prince Frederick William of Prussia is 
set down for the 25th of January. 

Madame Lind Goldschmidt is to give a grand 
concert in aid of the funds for erecting a monu- 
ment to Handel in the town of Halle. 

A disastrous storm has occurred off the Bauff- 
shire coast, Scotland, in which forty-two fisher- 
men were drowned, leaving a number of widows 
and orphans. 

A decision had been rendered in the Chancel- 
lor’s Court, London, which in effect will invali- 
date all marriages by British subjects with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister, not only in Britain but in all 
foreign States. 

Speaking of the Leviathan, the Liverpool Tel- 
egraph of ee. 9th says “‘it is confidently ex- 
pected that the result of yesterday’s work will 
put the vessel in such a position that she may 
— be left to the influence of the next spring 
tides.” 

While other branches of industry are dull, the 
manufacture of beet root sugar in the north of 
France is progressing. There were but one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine manufactories at work 
three months since; there are now one hundred 
and fifty-one. 

A son of Gen. Lamoriciere has just died in 
Paris. As soon as the emperor heard of his ill- 
ness, he at once ordered that passports should be 
given to the general, and authorisation granted 
to him to return to France, without any condi- 
tion whatever. Unfortunately, the boy died be- 
fore the father had time to avail himself of the 
permission. 


oo 


Dewdrops of WAisdom. 


A gentleman is one who combines a woman’s 





witha man’s courage. 
— is more intolerable than proud ignor- 
ance, pride and ignorance go together. 


One true philosopher is worth a thousand lin- 

‘ists; the first has the treasure, the latter the 

eys. 

Make truth credible, and children will be- 
lieve it; .make goodness lovely, and they will 
love it. y’ ‘ 

Wheg a man owns that he kas been in the 
wrong, he is but telling you that he is wiser than 
he was. 

He that cannot forgive others,breaks the bridge 
over which he cannot pass himself; for every man 
has need to be forgiven. 

There is nothing which God has judged good 
for us, that he has not given us the means to 
a both in the natural and the moral 
world. 


No mortifications which virtue exacts are more 
severe than those which ambition imposes upon 
the love of ease, pride upon interest, and covet- 
ousness upon vanity. 

Every man of great mind is the property of the 





Quill qy Scissors. 

The house of one B_,. eT 
was burned lately, and’king, 2 ener ron 
were found $3000 in utoce ee ad = the 
heat. The old man bd sept sade’ fe i 
som hi : n the habit of hid 
ing his money in stone heap: d walle on the 
tarm where he lives, and a lot” 4 xin full of 
silver coin was found in a sto) qo . his 
brother a short time ago. At Netete of te 
tire he had $600 in bills, and the silV™° 9" O14 
found in the cellar, stowed away an’ &e 
chamber floor next to the fastening. 

An inventor in Rhode Island has devig , 
new method of setting diamonds, natural or sti- 
ficial, in an open setting, which combines gre, 
strength with lightness. He sets them in points, 
which are stamped on by a die, and have a firm, 
flat plate of metal at the back, so that very little 
metal is seen, and the appearance of the brilliants 
is much improved. 

The Nantucket Inquirer says that silk was 
manufactured, sold and worn in Nantucket as 
early as 1838, measures having been taken two or 
three years previously for the establishment of a 
silk manufactory in that place. The claim in 
favor of New Harmony, in 1844, and Hartford, 
in 1857, as having the first manufactured silk in 
this country, is thus upset. 

The New York Life Saving and Benevolent 
Association have presented a silver medal, in- 
scribed as follows, “ Presented Nov., 1857, to 
Captain Henry Meyer, of the Hamburg ship 
Guttemberg, for his meritorious conduct in sav- 
ing the crew of the ship Howajdi, of Newbury- 
port, U.S, which was burnt at sea, November 
2d, 1857.” 

One of the old-fashioned Irish abduction cases 
has jusi occurred near Mount Bolus, King’s Co. 
An armed party entered Farmer Egan's house, 
proceeded to the bed-room of Miss Egan, and 
carried her off in her night dress, with the inten- 
tion, it is believed, of compelling her to marry 
oue of the party. 

The Courant states that it understands that 
the city of Norwich has requested Mrs. Sigourney 
to sit for her statue, and that Mr. Bartholomew 
is the artist who was expected to execute it. It 
is said, however, that his limited stay in this 
country will cause him to decline the order. 

Mr. Edwin Booth, the young tragedian, is 
about erecting a monument over his father’s re- 
mains at Baltimore. The Gazette says, he has 
selected Mr. Carew of this city, as the builder, 
and a portion of the monument will be of New 
England granite. 

A party of twenty-five or thirty young Ameri- 
can engineers has "heen egal, my explore 
and survey for a railroad route between Vera 
Cruz and the city of Mexico—the expedition 
being planned and’ the expenses paid by Mexican 
capitalists. 

A deputy sheriff at Hartford had actually com- 
menced removing a prisoner from within the 
bar, supposing him to be a spectator intruding on 
the sacred limits, before he discovered that the 
man was awaiting trial for incendiarism. 

‘The first silk stockings worn in England were 
upon the legs of Queen Elizabeth, in 1561. How 
comes it then that in Richard III. the youn 
princes and King Henry are invariably Psa. | 
in black silk stockings * 

The physicians of Worcester, we see, offer 
their services gratuitously to all poor families 
that may happen to be sick, and in need of med- 
ical assistance this winter. 

McKenzie, the famous Canadian editor, says 
a more fraudulent banking system than the 
American was never inven to demoralize 
mankind. 

Eleazer Williams, the noted Bourbon, has 
again petitioned the U. S. Senate for a grant of 
land or sum of money for his services among the 
Indians. 

Mrs. Margaret Parker, formerly of the Boston 
Muscum, was married lately to G. P. Towle, 
Esq., of Chicago, and will retire from the 
stage. 

A fine bell, weighing five hundred pounds, 
has been placed in the tower of St. Paul’s Mis- 
sion Church, New Haven, 

Mcegeray, in his history of France, says that a 
hailstone weighing one hundred pounds, fell dur- 
ing a thunder storm in 1810. 

The New Post Office in New York is to be 
erected on the lower angle of the Park, opposite 
the Astor House. 

President Buchanan has refused to pardon 
Coleman, the young mail robber at Portsmouth, 
Virgini» 

Madame Goldschmidt has reconsidered her 
farewell intentions by singing at Leipsic. 

ee ee declines running for U. 
8. Senator in Kentucky. 





whole moma His P ag’ ; 
his influence is the standard of thought; he is 
himself a practical school. 

Each new form of existence results from the 
decay and destruction of some preceding form ; 
and the law seems fixed that everything which is 
destroyed is capable of some other life. 

True piety and morality are inseparable, or 
rather they are the same spirit differently man- 
ifested. Piety is love with its face towards God, 
and morality is love with its face towards men. 

Discontent is a sin that is its own punishment, 
and makes men torment themselves; it makes 
the spirit sad, the body sick, and all enjoyment 
sour; it arises not from the condition, but from 
the mind. 





Soker’s Budget. 


Punch thinks Experience, like Time, “ puts a 
man up to many a wrinkle.” 

“T have gone into the silk business,” said a 
man to his neighbor. ‘So I supposed, as I saw 
you reeling all day yesterday.” 

Why is the map of Alabama like the barrel of 
a soldier’s musket? Because one end has a 
bay on it (bayonet). 

Why are man and wife entitled to a commu- 
nity of interest in each other’s property ? Because 
they earn it (are knit) together. 

There is a good reason why a little man should 
never marry a bouncing widow. He might be 
called ‘‘ the widow’s mite.” 

Why is a lady putting on her corsets like a 
man who drinks to drown his grief? Because 
in so-lacing herself she is getting tight. 

The Worcester Bay State propounds as fol- 





ioned chimneys ‘ 
flew. 

Why do people doubt the merits of Mr. Bu- 
chanan—or any other bachelor President? Be- 
cause his excellency (His Excellency) is not ap- 
parent (a parent). 

A contemporary of ours protests most earnestly 


Because they have a crooked 


| that he is always as good as his word. No 


doubt he is, but his word is good for nothing. 
So says Prentice. 

“You've destroyed my peace of mind,” said 
a desponding lover to a truant lass. “ It can’t do 
you much harm, John, for it was an amazing 
small piece you had, any way !” 

A New York correspondent of one of our ex- 
changes says that Emerson’s mystical poem for 
“ Brahma ” can be compared to nothing else in 
existence of profound confusion, except, " 
the “ statement of affairs” of some solvent rail- 
road company. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Charles C. Ste- 
phens to Miss Nancy L. Jacobs. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Ziba Nickerson to Miss Sophia 
Stringer. 
f. By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. John Conway to Mise Margaret 

urns. 
aa Mr. Posey, Mr. Charles Hyde to Miss Joanna 

nnis. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. James Croft to Miss Sarah 
Manning. 

By Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. Jarvis Shepardson to Mise 
Fannie C. Auld. 

4" Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Eben H. Goodhue to Miss Ellen 
M. Merrifield. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Lyman W. Whippie, 
Esq. to Miee Meribah FE. Lane. 

At Chelsea. by Kev. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Henry Allen to 
Miss Mary Jane b 

At West Cambridge. by Rev. Mr. Cady, Mr. William 8. 
Dodge to Miss Annie E | Bred 

At East Weymouth, by Rev. Mr. Potter, Mr. David B 
Burrell to Mise Abby L. Bates. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Mills, Mr. Henry Clement to 
Mrs. Mary 8. Allen 

At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Mellen, Mr. Thaddeus KE 





| Friend to Miss Elizabeth A. Dolliver 


At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Fiske, Mr. Henry M 
Morton to Miss Ann M nt 

At Lowell. by Kev. Mr. Hateh, Mr. John 8. Ellingwood 
to Miss Harriet M. Wilson 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr Latham, Mr. James War- 
ren to Mise Betsey Corner, 

At Delavan, Iil., Rev. Mr. Martin, Mr. Henry R 
Gate to Miss Marian L. Stillman. 





Deaths. 
In this city, Capt. James Parsons, 8 ; 
Standish, 18; Mr. Michael Keating. 24; Mr 
Matthews, 0; Widow Hannah Button, 54 Mrs. Kliss 8 
Campbell, 66. 
At Dorchester, Mrs. Elien M. Walker, 22 
At Bast Cam , Miss Barah Greene 
At West Cam’ , Mr. Jepths Puffer, 
At Maiden. Mr. Uriah Lincoln, 2 
At Quiney, Mr. Edward Winslow, 54 
At Lynn, Mrs. Maris H. Swain, 3 
me, malas Mrs. Lydia H. Safford, 52; Widow Mary 
x. 7 
At Marblehead, Miss Barah Morse, 89 
At Beverly, Mr. William Thissell. 72; Mr. Jonathan P 
Thomas M 


. rt, Andrew Wallis, 67 
At South Danvers, Mr. Henry % 





t 
At Brattieborn’, \t., 
At New Haven, Coun . 








& &t- eed oe all _ 
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(Written for The Flag ** aA 


THe Emte4NTS- 


POE “wontaR 
BY eo — 


The white waver Asse the smiling shores, 
With love’ "s Achanged devotion, 

Where Huo” + queen of rivers, pours 
Her ho*®® to the ocean. 


As Co and his fair young bride, 
rish rose transplanted, 
ile sunset’s gorgeous splendors died, 
‘Beeld the scene enchanted. 


“Tm thinking of the days,” he sighed, 
‘When we were blithe and merry, 
Ah! when we crossed the ocean wide, 
We left our hearts in Kerry. 


‘‘-Pwas there amid its green hills old, 
Disporting like a fairy, 
I first beheld with love untold 
My own, my child wife, Mary. 


** And there the good priest's holy power 
Our yearning hearts united, 
But in a dark and evil hour 
Our wedded joy was blighted. 


“ We saw our parents’ hallowed hairs 
Pale white with want and sorrow, 
Our lightsome hearts, unused to cares, 
First trembled for the morrow. 


‘* A wail went out of wild despair, 
And woful lamentation, 
Egyptian darkness filled the air, 
While famine smote our nation. 


“ The churechyards could not hold the dead; 
What woe to see the dying, 
Like autumn leaves the ground o’erspread, 
Along the wayside lying. 


“Dear Lord, my heart was withered up, 
Despair its life consuming, 
To see thee drain want's poisoned cup, 
When o’er the waters looming 


“ Uprose before our famished gaze, 
A white-winged ship* advancing, 
Athwart her path flashed morniug’s rays, 
‘The glad waves round her dancing. 


“ The star-gemmed banner o'er her waved, 
On Kire’s breezes streaming, 
The scene upon my heart engraved 
Is present in my dreaming. 


‘* We praised our God the nation blest 
That sighed o’er fallen Eire, 
And from the bounty of the West 
Our lot was made less dreary. 


“She came from ‘ freedom’s land’ to save 
The famished thousands dying, 
But shroudless in a common grave 
The millions starved were lying. 


“ We fled the soil that gave us birth, 
Where once our hearts were merry, 
Forsook the dearest spot on earth, 
Our broken home in Kerry. 


“To this great land by mercy led, 
From famine, death and danger, 
We love the soil that gives us bread, 
And shields the hapless stranger. 


‘With peace and plenty in the west, 
The future smiles before us, 
Yet in our ewn land we would rest, 
The shamrocks blooming o’er us.” 


As thus they mourned their native isle, 
With Irish hearts’ devotion, 

The day-star with a parting smile 
Went out upon the ocean. 


os 
~ * Two national vessels, the Jamestown and the Mace- 


Sonia, the former by volunteers, were despatch- 

ed from the United States of. America, with the volun- 
tary contributions of the citizens in money, flour, and 
clothing, for the starving poor of Ireland. 
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COUSIN: ANNE 


eee 
BY MRS. A. E. RUSSELL. 


“Now which of us do you like best, Anne? 
Can’t you make up your mind ?” 

“ Really, William, I’m sure I don’t know! 
Sometimes I think I like you best, and then I’m 
sure it’s La ; and b you both, I’m 
tormented most to death.” And a silvery laugh 
finished the sentence. 

“It seems to me that you might know by this 
time. You've lived in the same house with me 
for more than a year, and you’ve flirted with 
Lawrence about as long. Now when you go 
down in the depths of your heart and search, 
can’t you tell which of us you’d prefer to spend 
your life with?” 

“T don’t know as I’ve got any heart, William. 
I think, on the whole, I haven’t, or I should have 
fallen in love with one of you before this time. 
But what’s the use of all this fuss? Why can’t 
we go along just as we have done? We're the 
best of friends now, and I have two nice beaux, 
whereas I shouldn’t have but one, by the other 
arrangement.” 

The young man smiled and sighed together, 
and drummed on the table softly, in his perplex- 
ity. The pretty, merry thing beside him was 
worth something of a sacrifice, and he loved 
her too well to give her up willingly ; but to 
share her smiles and attentions with some other, 
when it was doubtful who might have the better 
right to them, was rather more than he was pre- 





“Come! you'd better make such an arrange- 
ment,” she said at length, tapping his fingers 
with the branch of myrtle she had brought in. 
“Let alone all this folderol about loving you 
alone. Why, I could love a dozen of you at a 
time! Let us be good friends, and flirt in a 
good-natured sort of way, and leave the rest to 
chance. Come! you and Lawrence shall be my 
colleague beaux.” 

He couldn’t help laughing at the speech and 
the comical expression of her face, but he shook 
his head and grew grave in a short time. 

“ That is something that a man ,will not con- 
sent to be colleague in, Anne,” he said. “The 
woman I love must be mine, or nothing to me. 
IT can have no partnership in her love. Now, if 
you really think that you like Lawrence better 
than me, I haven’t a word to say. I confess 
he’s handsome, and more gallant, and I really 
think he’s better suited to you; but then if one 
loves, you know, all these things go for nothing. 
Sometimes, I’ve thought that you did love me a 
litle, and that I might make you happy. Was 
it all a fancy, Anne?” And he drew her to- 
wards him, and tried to look in her face. 

“Pshaw, William! how sentimental you 
grow!’’ she exclaimed, with a pretty, laughing 
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pout. “ “Ti like you just as well as Lawrence, 
and no better. What's the use of talking so ?”’ 

“ Well, then,” he said, with a sigh, letting her 
go from his arm, “I suppose I must give up the 
field to Lawrence, for I can’t hear it said that we 
are both hanging round you, and waiting to see 
which will be chosen.” 

“It’s a fact, though,” she laughed, gaily. 

The young man colored deeply, as he rose 
from the sofa and went towards the door. 

“Tt has been a fact, perhaps, Anne; but it 
ceases to be from this time,” he said, coldly. 

“ Now how cross he is!” exclaimed the little 
sprite, springing before him and g against 


could seem more pleasantly indifferent than he. 
She thought of it all the evening, and lay awake 
thinking of it after she was in bed, and thought 
of it the next day when William was absorbed 
in study and seemed to have forgotten that such 
a person lived. 

When he had studied many hours, and Anne 
had peeped cautiously into the library two or 
three times, she went into the garden and gath- 
ered some rose-buds and heliotrope, arranging 
them prettily as she went in. 

“ Haven’t you studied long enough at that old 
book, Cousin William?” she asked, holding the 





the door. “I sha’n’t let him go out until he’s 
good-natured.” 

It was impossible to resist the sparkling good- 
nature of the pretty face, and William Mason’s 
anger and pride all evaporated in a hearty 
laugh. 

“It’s of no use to try to do anything with 
you, Anne,” he said. ‘‘ You take the dignity 
all out of a man, before he knows it. We'll be 
friends, if we can’t be anything more; andI 
wont trouble you with my serious ways again. I 
really think they are thrown away upon you.” 

“ Yes, indeed they are!” cried the little beauty. 
“You must distribute your pearls more judi- 
ciously, William. And now that you are in a 
proper mood, come and look at my geraniums.” 

“You're nothing but a geranium, yourself,” 
he answered, smiling, as he followed her into the 
garden. 

“What kind—a pennyroyal ?” she asked. 

“ A rose, just budding, child.” 

“Child!” she pouted. ‘ That’s pretty talk.” 

“Nevertheless, you are a child, Anne,” he 
answered, more seriously. “A child unconscious 
of the great, sorrowful, grand world that rolls all 
around you. But there! I’m talking sense to 
you again. Pardon me this once, and I prom- 
ise not to commit such an indiscretion again.” 

Anne pouted again. This was not exactly 
what she had required. She loved gay, flatter- 
ing conversation, and hated to bein earnest ; but 
she hardly wished to be treated like a child. 
Just then, the sound of steps coming up the 
gravel walk announced a visitor before he ap- 
peared from the thick shade of the lilac-bushes, 
and a handsome, well-dressed young man, with 
a cheerful, commonplace looking countenance, 
approached and shook hands with both of them. 
There was a great contrast between the young 
men. William Mason was only of middle 
height, stout, firm-built, with a plain face and a 
sturdy, common-sense look and manner, not at 
all attractive to a pretty little flirt like Anne; 
while Lawrence Wells was just the ideal of a 
silly girl of eighteen—tall, slender, with little 
feet and hands, regular features, bright eyes that 
meant nothing but flirtation and its accessories, 
and a very pretty mouth that talked of nothing 
else. But Lawrence was as kind-hearted and as 
thoroughly well-intentioned as a wiser man 
could be ; and between him and his old neigh- 
bor and playmate, William Mason, there was as 
much friendship as could well su between 
persons of such different tastes. 

When Anne Staples had come to live with her 
guardian and distant relative, Mr. Mason, the 
elder, Lawrence had become acquainted at once, 
and the two had struck up a flirtation that contin- 
ued for months without any serious: termination. 
Not but that the young man would have, been 
glad to gathet oth “Hower ‘as Ante, but be- 
cause she would never hear of anything serious, 
and always laughed and pouted him out of all 
grave thoughts and questions, as we have seen 
her do with his rival. Lawrence was one of the 
best beaux in the world ; he danced finely, drove 
a horse well, gave as pretty a turn to a compli- 
ment as the prettiest girl could desire, but after 
all, Anne felt that Cousin William’s good sense 
and profound feeling had something better in 
them than all Lawrence’s accomplishments. 
The little gipsey saw his growing preference for 
her, his involuntary acts of affection, his mani- 
fest vexation when she was more than usually 
frivolous, with secret delight, quite as much for 
the excitement of flirting with such a superior 
man, perhaps, as from any preference she might 
feel for him, but still with a deeper sentiment of 
respect and regard than she was aware. 

“Good morning, Miss Anne—you are a per- 
fect rose-bud of beauty this morning,” was Law- 
rence’s salutation, before he spoke with his 
friend. 

“ William just said something similar to that,” 
Anne answered, carelessly. “How your hair 
shines this morning, Lawrence! I think you 
must have taken partieular pains with it. il- 
liam’s doesn’t look so, now. I sions ON 
combs his in a fit of lofty abstraction—don’t 
you, Cousin William ?” 

Both young men colored, and then laughed. 
It was impossible to quarrel with her, however 
rude she might be. 

“There is to be a ride and ball, to-night,” 
Lawrence said. “Are you engaged, Anne ?” 

“No, indeed! I never heard of such a thing,” 
she said. 

“Then will you honor me?” he asked, mak- 
ing a dancing-school bow. 

“ Yes, certainly—if you will try to appreciate 
the honor,” she answered, laughingly, glancing 
up with a merry look of mischief towards Wil- 
liam. “You'll go too, Cousin William, wont 
you?” 

“YT dare say I shall,” William said; “ pro 
vided I find a lady as ready to accept my 
invitation.” 

Anne looked up into his face again. Instead 
of the jealousy she thought to find there, there 
was nothing but an amused smile. Was he 
laughing at her and Lawrence too? She tossed 
her pretty head at the thought, and telling the 
visitor she had some new prints to show him, in- 
vited him into the parlor without another word 
to his companion. 

William found a partner quite as attractive as 
his pretty mistress, and Anné was no less an- 
noyed by his earnest attentions to her rival, than 
by the frank, good-natured way in which he ap- 
proached herself. If he had only behaved dis- 
tantly, or angrily, she might have thought he 
eared for her treatment in the g, and her 





b t before his eyes, and laughing at his sud- 
den start. 

“You think so, at any rate,” he said, laugh- 
ing and closing the book. “Are these for me?” 

“Certainly. I brought them as a peace 
offering.” 

“A peace offering? what did you want of 
that, Anne? We are good friends, are we 
not?” he asked, in surprise. 

“T didn’t know as you liked my rudeness, 
yesterday morning, and I wanted to say that I 
was sorry,” she said, with much the air of a 
convicted child. 

“Why, you’re dreaming, Anne,” 
with a gay laugh. “I didn’t even know that 
you were rude. "You are privileged to do as 
you please, and you know we made a contract 
yesterday to be good friends, and never have 
anything serious between us. In future, you 
must remember that I forget all your pretty im- 
pudence as soon“as you are out of sight; will 

ou?” 

“Yes, if you wish it so,” she said, half vexed, 
and not a little hurt at the implied indifference. 

“Most certainly I wish it so, Anne. I 
wouldn’t have you think that I refuse to be a 
good friend to you, and enjoy your society, be- 
cause you don’t choose that I should take a 
deeper interest in you. My mind is occupied 
with serious things, you know, and there isn’t 
much room in it* for these little trifling matters. 
Come! let’s go outin the garden. I want to see 
your flowers, and I think I’ve studied about 
enough for this afternoon.” 

Anne smothered her mortification and anger. 
Trifling things! She’d let him see that her so- 
ciety, and her likings and dislikings were not 
such trifles, as he thought. So she flirted more 
gaily than ever, laughed and sang and danced 
about the house like a pet bird, and was alter- 
nately kind and cold to the young man appar- 


he said, 


ently without a pee 

But in a few weeks, new actress appeared 
upon the scene. Another cousin, one really re- 
lated to William, came on a visit to the family, 
and won all hearts at once. She was so digni- 
fied, so superior, and so good, too! Anne could 
not but love her; and she, in turn, petted the 
little beauty, and treated her with the same affec- 
tion that she would have bestowed upon a baby 
sister. She braided and decked her hair, and 
arranged her dresses for rides and parties to 
which Lawrence invited her; she praised the 
pretty girl and contrived always to 
draw her out in comfany when she seemed shy, 
or come to her relief when she was out of sorts 
—and Anne generously admired and praised her 
companion glso. But William talked to Caro- 
line, as he never had tohe:. Caroline could en- 


ter into all his i and plans. Her cultivated 
mind co all his studies and argu- 
ments—his proud aspirations for the future. 
Both would trite romp with the gay girl, 


but when any veiggof real sentiment or valuable 
thought was , they seemed to forget her 
entirely. William’s eye would flash, and his 
cheek glow, as he poured out his feelings and 
speculations; and Carry’s face always wore an 
aspect of pleased appreciation, while she listened 
and replied. © 

They studied together, too, great heavy books, 
while Anne worked idly at her embroidery, or 
drummed on the great piano in the parlor, wish- 
ing from the depths of her little heart that she 
was wise and learned. Anne had begun to think 
that she might have a heart, after all. At any 
rate, there was sometimes a very definite ache 
down there in the region where a heart should 
be. When William turned from flattering her, 
and laughing at her nonsense, to such an ear- 
nest, respectful manner with her companion ; 
when he so plainly treated her as a plaything, 
and Caroline as an equal; when he only gave 
her the foam and froth of his idle hours, despised 
and forgotten in a moment, and opened the 
stores of study and thought that had accumu- 
lated so long, as soon as he turned to her rival— 
Anne felt that she was justly punished for trifling 
with him and with herself so long, and crept 
away alone to cry with mortification and real 
sorrow. As for Lawrence, his nonsense and his 
attentions were absolutely hateful to her, and in 
a fitof anger one evening, she told him never to 
come there again, if he always came to see her. 
The sight of William and Caroline going out to 
walk together, quite destroyed the little patience 
with which she had been trying to listen to him. 

“ What is the matter with Anne?” asked Mrs. 
Mason of her son and niece a few days after- 
ward, when they were sitting together in the 
library, and Anne was pensively watering and 
weeding her flowers. 

“Is anything the matter with her?” asked 
William, looking out at her, as she stood now 
beneath a tree, watching the flight of a bird 
upward. 

“ She hasn’t been so well, lately, as usual, and 
she seems sort of strange, too—not half so cheery 
as she used to,” said the kind old lady. “I 
wonder if she and Lawry hasn’t quarrelled! He 
hasn’t been here, lately.” 

“ Poor child!” said William, looking with a 
sort of pitying admiration at the graceful young 


be a pity if it should disappoint her.” 

“Not so much of a child as you think, Willy,” 
his mother answered. “You treat her as 
though she was a baby, and how can you expect 
her to be serious with you ?” 

“ She never would let me treat her any other- 
wise,” the young man said, gravely, still looking 
at Anne, who had gone back to her flowers 
again, but had forgotten to pull up the weed she 





various flirtations that evening ; but no stranger 


had her hand upon, and knelt thoughtfully by 


figure. ‘She’s so happy in her world, it would | 








her favorite rose-tree, quite oblivious of what she 
was there to do. 

“ You didn’t try long and patiently enough, 
perhaps, my son. Besides, Anne’s only six- 
teen, you know, and was an only child—poor 
thing! I suspect she came up pretty much as 
she pleased, and never knew what a serious 
thought was, until she came here.” 

William’s eyes looked decidedly misty now, 
but he still looked in the same direction. Anne 
had raised her hand as if to dash away a tear, 
and then risen and gone slowly down the walk 
out of sight. 

“ Anne's got the foundation of a nice, sensible 
woman in her,” persisted the old lady; “and I 
think she’s too good for Lawry. But what's to 
be, will be, I suppose, and she seems to have her 
heart seton him. I only wish I knew what 
ailed her.” And the old lady went thoughtfully 
back to the jelly she had left boiling. 

Caroline, too, went out to see the operation, 
and William turned to his writing again. But 
Anne’s sweet face, pale and tearful as his fancy 
pictured it now, would sit on his pen, and spoil 
all his lines. He couldn’t write, and he couldn’t 
study ; so he took his hat and went down the 
garden walk. 

But if he sought for Anne, he sought in vain, 
for she was not in any part of the garden. Sit- 
ting down, he heard slow steps coming along the 
street and lingering as they neared the garden. 

“Why, Lawrence!” he said, recognizing his 
friend. “What a stranger you are! Why 
don’t you come in now? It’s as much as a 
week since you were here last. You and Anne 
haven’t quarrelled, have you?” 

“Yes we have ; and she told me not to come 
again,” answered the young man frankly, half 
smiling at the confession. “I felt vexed enough 
to stay away in earnest, but she’s such a witch 
of a thing a man can’t stay away from her long, 
and then I know she likes me, and I fancy she 
feels as badly as I do.” 

“There’s no reason why you shouldn’t come 
to see the rest of us then, Lawrence,” William 
said. ‘Just walk in and take tea with us to- 
night, and you shall have an opportunity to see 
Anne alone, if you wish.” 

Lawrence was full of spirits, laughed and 
chatted with Caroline who tried to entertain 
him, as one stoops towards a child they wish to 
amuse, complimented Mrs. Mason’s cooking, 
talked about the weather with the squire, and 
tried to approach Anne, who was as coolly indif- 
ferent as possible. After tea, Anne must play 
and sing, which she never refused to do, but 
much to Lawrence’s annoyance, and the amuse- 
ment of the rest of the family, she broke down 
in the middle of every piece he attempted to sing 
with her, and took no notice of his efforts to 
propitiate her. William proposed a walk, and 
both Caroline and Lawrence eagerly seconded 
him. But to their surprise, Anne declined going, 
and wishing them a very pleasant walk, went up 
the broad staircase, singing the air of a new 
opera. Lawrence’s look of disappointment and 
vexation was a study for a painter; but he was 
too proud to complain, so he bade the old people 
good evening with as good a grace as possible, 
and tried to talk very cheerfully until he was 
alone. Then he solaced himself by wishing all 
girls in the Red Sea, and declaring that he would 
never speak to that little jilt again, and finally 
wound off with three cigars which he smoked 
with great energy. 

William found it difficult to study or write, 
and impossible to sleep for many hours that 
night. Mathematical figures, problems of his- 
tory or philosophy, all ran to brown curls and 
pouting lips, and pretty little feet that danced 
just like Cousin Anne’s. What could the girl 
mean? Did she really like Lawrence, as he 
thought, and as William had made up his mind 
that she did? and was all this coldness and 
change in her manner in consequence of a lover's 
quarrel? William resolved to speak with her 
the next day, though it seemed rather a delicate 
matter for him. 

Morning brought just the opportunity he 
wished. Anne had begged permission of Mrs. 
Mason te take charge of the parlors, and after 
William had been seated for some time in the 
library, with his book upside down before him, 
he heard her singing softly, as she dusted and 
arranged the furniture. It was a very pleasant 
sound, much like the warbling of a bird, and as 

William listened, he fell into a day-dream, half 
forgetting the intended interview. But the sud- 
den ceasing of the tune broke the spell, and 
with a sigh and half smile, he rose and went 
through the hall. 

“This is not taboed, is it?” he asked, just 
putting his head in at the door. 

“Not now,” Anne said; “but if you had 
come half an hour before, I should have said 


William looked admiringly at her. Was ever 
anything so pretty as the pink morning dress 
and nice collar, the wrought slipper on the little 
foot, the brown, wavy hair, tacked away behind 
her ears, the dimpled arms, with the sleeves 
pinned up on them? Nothing could be prettier 
and daintier than Anne, not even the flowers she 
was arranging in the vases. 

“You see I’m in housekeeping trim,” she 
said, laughing, and glancing at the calico apron. 

“ You look charming in any trim, Anne,” he 
replied ; and he really thought so. 

“I can dispense with compliments,” she said, 
with a scornful curl of her pretty lip. “If you 
have nothing more sensible than that to offer, 
you'd better go back to geometry.” 

“TI thought you liked compliments,” he 
answered. 

“I like them when they can’t help them- 
selves,” said Anne ; “but not when they mean 
‘what a fool you are!’” 

William laughed, and colored at the dis- 
tinction. 

“Do my compliments mean that, Anne?” be 


“Yes, always,” she said. “Some people's 
flattery comes from their heart, but you always 
despise people you flatter, William. If you 
really felt such things, you'd be the last one to 
say them.” 

“Then I'll never say them to you again, 





But I have come to say something more serions, 
only that compliment couldn’t help itself, you 
know. I scarcely know how to begin, for I’m 
afraid you'll think me impertinent. Will you 
promise me absolution if I offend, Anne ?” 

“IT wont make any promises,” she said, stoop- 
ing over the flowers so that he could not see her 
face. ‘You ought to know whether it should 
offend me, certainly.” 

“ Well, I'll risk it any way, then. I don't be- 
lieve your anger would be very terrible, Anne. 
I wanted to say something about Lawrence. 
The poor fellow feels very badly because you 
treat him so coldly. Anne, 1 know he went 
home in very low spirits last night, and you 
don’t seem exactly as you used to. Now, Anne, 
if there’s any trifle separating you, why can't 
you have some explanation, and be friends 
again. These things are hard to bear, and you 
ought not to subject such a good fellow as Law- 
rence to them, from any pique or pride. Hadn’t 
you better make up your quarrel ?” 

Anne raised her head proudly. 

“Did he ask you tocome to me?” she said, 
in so dignified a tone that William began to 
feel ashamed of his errand. 

“No, not exactly, certainly,” he said. “But 
then I thought myself such a good friend to 
both, that I might take the liberty to speak with- 
out giving offence.” 

“You are very kind,” she answered, haughtily. 
“But I really cannot see what concern you 
have in the matter. “As for advice, when b 
wish it in such a delicate matter, I shall hardly 
ask it of you. Ithink my aunt would be the 
more suitable person.” 

Gathering up the refuse flowers, she swept by 
him and up the staircase with the air of a prin- 
cess, while he stood in silent astonishment and 
shame. It was too delicate an office for him— 
and why had he not seen it? He had made a 
great mistake in thinking Anne a child, and 
treating her as such in all things, when she had 
alla woman’s sensitiveness ifi this. No doubt 
she loved Lawrence, and was suffering from 
some causeless jealousy ; but it would not do for 
him to interfere again. He only wished that he 
had had sense enough to mind his studies and let 
Anne alone. With a slow step, and rather a 
heavy heart, he went back to the library and 
bent his head over his book.again. A loud 
laugh disturbed him at last, and looking up, he 
saw Caroline standing beside him. 

“You must have a new gift, cousin,” she 
said, still laughing. ‘‘ No wonder you were too 
much absorbed to hear me come in. Is it just 
as easy as the other way?” 

William looked at his book. It had been up- 
side down all the forenoon. Laughing and col- 
oring deeply, he threw it from him and went 
out. At dinner-time, he came in quite serious 
and handed a letter to his father. ‘The old gen- 

leman read it, put it in his pocket silently, and 

aited until the meal was over and the family 
all in the sitting-room before he made any remark 
upo® it. 

“You pay a great compliment to our pe 
tience,” Mrs. Mason said, when she had gone 
twice round her knitting-work, and her husband 
had gone twice through the letter again. “ What 
is it, William ?” 

“It is an offer of the very post I have wished 
for!” he said. “A capital situation in Phila- 
delphia! But it takes me away rather soon—in 
three days. I’m sorry there’d no more time.” 

“ There is everso much for youto do. You 
can’t possibly go so soon.” 

“T can buy all the clothing, mother; and as 
for the rest, you can all say your last, words in 
three days, I should think,”’ William said. 

He turned to look at Anne, curious to see how 
she would take the annbuncement. She was not 
by the window where she had been sitting, nor in 
sight anywhere. He would have given the world 
to have seen her face then, but she was not to be 
found, and did not come back until twilight. 
She had been down in the field and meadow 
searching fora rare sort of flower, and heard the 
announcement of William’s intended departure 
very quietly indeed. 

“ We shall miss you very much, cousin,” sho 
said, turning to him calmly, and then going to 
put her flowers into a vase. 

William felt more hurt than he would have 
been willing to acknowledge, but he determined 
to make up his quarrel with her that very night ; 
so when she sat at the piano, playing and sipg- 
ing softly, as was her habit at twilight, and the 
rest of the family were discussing his affairs at 
the other end of the parlor, he went up to her, 
and begged she would excuse his impertinencs 
that morning. He wasn’t really aware what a 
fool he was making of himself until afterward. 

They wouldn’t think or talk any more about 
that, Anne said. It wasn’t worth troubling 
about. She should forget it entirely, by the next 
day. William winced slightly, as though some 
one had struck him. Anne’s indifference was 
not of so little moment to him as he had begun to 
think; but he was too proud to speak of his feel- 
ings, and only told her all about his intended 
journey and the place he should occupy. 

“Aad now, Anne, may I sometimes write to 
you?” 

“ Write to me? No—not if—” But she could 
say no more, for her pretty lips ‘rembled so vis- 
ibly, and a quick tear dropped froni her eyes. 

That tear? There was no misunderstanding 
that. It was a diamond lens, through which, as 
with microscopic power, was revealed all the 
story of Anne’s heart. He saw in one instant 
how much he had misconceived her—how poorly 
he had understood her delicate maiden heart. 

In a moment more he was kneeling at her 
feet, with both her fair hands in his own, and 
with all the true eloquence of his full heart, was 
pouring into her willing ear a flood of tenderness. 

His departure was delayed for a month, and 
when he went to fill his new situation, he took 
with him his young wife—Covusixs Anxe 
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To be satisfied with the acquittal of the world, 
though accompanied with the secret condemna- 
tion of conscience, is the mark of a little mind ; 
but it requires a soul of no common stamp, to be 
satistied with his own acquittal, and to despise 
the condemnation of the world —/acon. 


























(Written for The Flag of our Union 
FROM NELLIE, ARSENT. 


BY Whee & Pabos. 


Years have pasted since iret we parted, 
Years of trouble and of care; 

But | still have been truehearted, 
Though your lot I might not share 


When the loving bart of promise 
Drifted on the stormy ena, 

When our sweet bope parted from wa, 
Still my heart was true to thee 


And now after years of trial, 
Hope upeprings on buoyant wings, 
T can give you no denial 
In the Ditss the sweet thought brings. 


Sine, as in the old, you call me 

By each sweet, endearing name, 
I will come, whatever befall me, 
Bren as Rebecca came. 


I will be to you the loving, 

And the true and filthful wit, 
Tn my daily action proving 

How my love becomes my lite. 
Tf your eyes are ever tearful, 

I will (reasere every tear; 
And whenever you are cheerful, 

I will joto you in your cheer. 
Tn your joy or Ip your sorrow, 

You will find me by your side; 
And I will not fear the morrow, 

After 1 become your bride. 
—~————-- 


(Weitten for The Flag of our Union.) 


1 DESTINY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 








A BEAUTIFUL cottage once stood by the w: 
of a litle rivulet which had its origin fo 
among the White Mountains, flowing from 
snows which lay deep in their hidden ravines 
in midsumther, until by gradual aceretio 
smaller brooks it became a swift and deep rn 
discharging ite waters finally into the At) 
through a neighboring State. It bore no des 
tion at the point of its course where the vine 
ered cottage was situated ; it was there bu 
imfant stream, and gave no promise of wh 
was to be ere its waters should help to swell 
bulk of the great ocean, There were none i: 
immediate vicinity to give ita name, the d 
ers had always known it as the“ Rivalet,”’ s. 
times calling it “ Silver Rivulet,”” when they 
upos the steps beneath the broad porch in | 
of their cottage, @ad temarked with pl 
beautiful effect of the moonlight on the ge 
ripples of the stream. 

Ivy Cottage was the home of peace and re 
ment. The traveller, after passing the n 
and sterile region which bounded its grou: 
would instinctively pause to admire the - 
which presented so agreeable @ contrast. 
white walls were partially concealed by bra: 
ing elms, two lofty poplars marking the loca: 
ere the eye could discover more of the place ; 
wreathiny smoke from the chimney alone testi 
that it was inhabited, save at casual houfs w' 
@ grave and tfal man paced up and do 
the grassy shore of the rivulet, which Howed | 
beyond.the white-washed paling tft sarrou 
ed and enclosed the cottage garden. You cor: 
see that it was no farmer's, for save the li: 
green oasis upon which it had beew built, ° 
country for sevéral miles around consisted 
rocky upland «fT plains, utterly destitdte of v: 
dure. The little rivulet wound its serpent, 
course through this unpromising region, creati: 
@ narrow strip of herbage-covered land on eith 
side, until it emerged from this neighborho- 
among the beautiful hills of the southern porti 
of the State. 

The inmates of the dwelling were three 
namber—the »wner of the spot, Richard Trev: 
his wife and fother. The cottage had been th: 
home but for 4 few years, the owner having ; 
tired from actixe life, and constructed an asylu 
here, where hg might bring his newly-marri. 
wife and his aged parent. He was a thinker. 
dreamer, Feepoy 
F a spiral ap - 

.~% in the early years of his life, he had «> 

enced # deep and piercing sorrow, in the lo 
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me to say something more serious, 
upliment couldn’t help itself, you 
cely know how to begin, for I’m 
chink me impertinent. Will you 
solution if I offend, Anne ?” 
ke any promises,” she said, stoop- 
‘ »wers so that he could not see her 
vught to know whether it should 
tainly.” 
risk it any way, then. I don’t be- 
er would be very terrible, Anne. 
say something about Lawrence. 
ow feels very badly because you 
coldly. Anne, 1 know he went 
+ low spirits last night, and you 
actly as you used to. Now, Anne, 
trifle separating you, why can’t 
me explanation, and be friends 
» things are hard to bear, and you 
abject such a good fellow as Law- 
. from any pique or pride. Hadn’t 
\<@ Up your quarrel ?” 
her head proudly. 
« you tocome to me?’ she said, 
a tone that William began to 
of his errand. 
xactly, certainly,” he said. “But 
“ht myself such a good friend to 
ight take the liberty to speak with- 
nee.” 
ery kind,” she answered, haughtily. 
‘y cannot see what concern you 4 
matter. “As for advice, when b 
1a delicate matter, I shall hardly 
I think my aunt would be the 
person. ” 

p the refuse flowers, she swept by 

\¢ staircase with the air of a prin- 
stood in silent astonishment and 

$ too delicate an office for him— 

i1@ not seen it? He had made a 

» in thinking Anne a child, and 

- such in all things, when she had 

‘ sensitiveness ifi this. No doubt 
wrence, and was suffering from 

s jealousy ; but it would not do for 

eagain. He only wished that he 
enough to mind his studies and let 
With a slow step, and rather a 

‘e went back to the library and 

‘ over his book.again. A loud 
‘him at last, and looking up, he 
standing beside him. 

' have a new gift, cousin,” she 
iing. “ No wonder you were too 
to hear me come in. Is it just 
other way ?” 

‘ked at his book. It had been up- 
the forenoon. Laughing and col- 
he threw it from him and went 
vr-time, he came in quite serious 
‘etter to his father. The old gen- 

put it in his pocket silently, and 
ve meal was over and the family 
g-room before he made any remark 4}. 





& great compliment to our pa 
Mason said, when she had gone 
r knitting-work, and her husband 
through the letter again. “‘ What 


st of the very post I have wished 
“A capital situation in Phila- 
it takes me away rather soon—in | 
m sorry there’d nd more time.” q 
erso much for youto do. You 
0 80 soon.” 
all the clothing, mother; and as 
ican all say your last, words in 
\ould think,”’ William said. 
» look at Anne, curious to see how 
the annduncement. She was not 
where she had been gitting, nor in 
He would have given the world 
r face then, but she was not to be 
1 not come back until twilight. 
down in the field and meadow 
rare sort of flower, and heard the 
of William’s intended departure 
leed. 
‘iss you very much, cousin,” she 
him calmly, and then going to 
into a vase. 
more hurt than he would have 
acknowledge, but he determined * 
quarrel with her that very night ; 
t at the piano, playing and sigg- 
as her habit at twilight, and the 
ily were discussing his affairs at 
‘the parlor, he went up to her, © 
would excuse his impertinene 

















He wasn’t really aware what a 
king of himself until afterward. 
’tthink or talk any more aboat 
‘id. It wasn’t worth troubling 
ould forget it entirely, by the next 
winced slightly, as though some 

him. Anne’s indifference was 
voment to him as he had begun to 
as too proud to speak of his feel- 
cold her all about his intended 
place he should occupy. 

nne, may I sometimes write to 
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? No—not if—” But she could 
her pretty lips trembled so vis- 
< tear dropped from her eyes. 
here was no misunderstanding 
liamond lens, through which, as 
> power, was revealed all the 
heart. He saw in one instant 
imisconceived her—how poorly 
od her delicate maiden heart. 
more he was kneeling at her 
er fair hands in his own, and 
eloquence of his full heart, was 
willing ear a flood of tenderness. 
was delayed for a month, and 
fill his new situation, he took 
ng wife—Cousin ANNB. 
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’ with the acquittal of the world, 
iied with the secret condemna- 
e, is the mark of a little mind ; 
soul of no common stamp, to be 
own acquittal, and to despise 
a of the world.—Lacon. 
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{Written for The Flag of eur Union.) 
FROM NELLIE, ABSENT. 


—eeeeee 
BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Years have passed since first we parted, 
Years of trouble and of care; 

But I still have been true-hearted, 
Though your lot I might not share. 


When the loving bark of promise 
Drifted on the stormy sea, 

When our sweet hope parted from us, 
Still my heart was true to thee. 


And now after years of trial, 
Hope upsprings on buoyant wings, 
T can give you no denial 
In the bliss the eweet thought brings. 


Since, as in the eld, you call me 
By each sweet, endearing name, 

I will come, whate’er befall me, 
Even as Rebecca came. 


I will be to you the loving, 

And the true and faithful wife, 
In my daily action proving 

How my love becomes my life. 


If your eyes are ever tearful, 
I will treasure every tear; 
And whenever you are cheerful, 
I will join you in your cheer. 


In yeur joy or in your sorrow, 
You will find me by your side; 

And I will not fear the morrow, 
After I become your bride. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


DESTINY. 


\BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


A BEAUTIFUL cottage once stood by the waters 
of a little rivulet which had its origin far up 
among the White Mountains, flowing from the 
snows which lay deep in their hidden ravines even 
in midsummer, until by gradual accretion of 
smaller brooks it became a swift and deep river, 
discharging its" waters finally into the Atlantic 
through a neighboring State. It bore no designa- 
tion at the point of its course where the vine-cov- 
ered cottage was situated ; it was there but an 
imfant stream, and gave no promise of what it 
was to be ere its waters should help to swell the 
bulk of the great ecean. There were none in the 
immediate vicinity to give it a name, the dwell- 
ers ha/l always known it as the “ Rivulet,”’ some- 
times calling it “ Silver Rivulet,” when they sat 
upoa the steps beneath the broad porch in front 
of their cottage, amd ked with pl the 
beautiful effect of the moonlight on the gentle 
ripples of the stream. 

Ivy Cottage was the home of peace and retire- 
ment. The traveller, after passing the rocky 
and sterile region which bounded its g¢ 








But cire es may d h the a | 
of sorrow from the heart, however early it may 
have been received, and though remembered, it 


the curtain of years intervenes, and though pre- 
served and not destined to fade entirely, the 
mourner no longer dwells upon it as a grief to 
be daily renewed. A new member of Richard 
Trevor’s family now dwelt within the cottage ; 
the feeble cries of an infant now gladdened his 
ears. A son was born to him, a trust confided 
to him; his life henceforth should be varied in 
its purpose and course. The advent of that 
little being was the advent of newly-formed plans 
in his mind ; his future must be consecrated to 
the care and education of his child. No such 
thoughts passed through the mother’s mind—her 
only sentiment was love towards the babe. But 
as Richard Trevor sat by the cradle upon that 
Sabbath morning, and regarded the features of 
the child, his mind was reaching and grasping in 
the darkest depths of the future. It was nowim- 
potent, senseless, and a babe; future ycars 
would develop its strength and faculties, and it 
would become a man. 

Ivy Cottage should be his home. His home 
not alone during the years of his childhood and 
youth, but there his life should be spent. The 
boy should be instructed in the knowledge of the 
hollow-heartedness of the world—the man would 
receive the lesson for a truth; the boy should 
experience the pleasures of the happy home which 
Ivy Cottage should be to him, and the man 
would take no less delight in its associations. 
The boy should learn to look upon the loved 
ones around the family hearth as his only friends ; 
the man would seek for no new friendships, and 
covet no other society. 

And tbus the little Cecil Trevor commenced 
the “ voyage of life,” sur ded by i 
such as these, passing with the years through his 
infancy and childhood, and nearing the age 
when it should appear whether his father’s plan 
had been laid wisely. The lessons which had 
been set him were diligently studied and learned, 
and after the instruction which he had received, 
he came to regard all that lay beyond his home 
as worthless and vain. His thoughts were con- 
fined to the rivulet, and he seemed to regard it 
as a companion and friend. Sometimes, as his 
father observed him wading in the little stream, 
his thoughts reverted unpleasantly to a scene of 
like nature long years before. 

Very quietly the years of Cecil’s childhood 
passed away, and smoothly and free from inter- 
ruption as the course of the Silver Rivulet to 
which his sports were confined. The boy was 
somewhat thoughtful, too; while gazing upon 
the streamlet he had questioned to himself, “ does 
this brook always flow the same as here—is it 








would instinctively pause to admire the spot 
which presented so agreeable a contrast. Its 
white walls were partially concealed by branch- 
ing elms, two lefty poplars marking the location 
ere the eye could discover more of the place ; the 
wreathing smoke from the chimney alone testified 
that it was inhabited, save at casual hours when 
@ grave and tWoughtful man paced up and down 
the grassy shore of the rivulet, which flowed just 
beyond.the white-washed paling that surround- 
ed and enclosed the cottage garden. You could 
see that it was no farmer’s, for save the little 
green oasis upon which it had been built, the 
country for seyéral miles around consisted of 
rocky upland afl plains, utterly destitdte of ver- 
dure. The little rivulet wound its serpentine 
course through this unpromising region, creating 
a narrow strip of herbage-covered land on either 
side, until it emerged from this neighborhood 
among the beautiful hills of the southern portion 
of the State. 

The inmates of the dwelling were three in 
number—the owner of the spot, Richard Trevor, 
his wife and father. The cottage had been their 
home but for a few years, the owner having re- 
tired from acti¥e life, and constructed an asylum 
here, where imi bring his newly-married 
wife and his a 
dreamer, enot young, ane yee Id. 
Far, in the early years of his life, he had ex- 


rienced a deep and piercing sorrow, in the loss 
of a brother near and dear to him. It was upon 
this very stream, although he knewit not, further 
down where its current grew strong and swift, 
that the boy brothers were at play, wading where 
the water was shallow, and splashing it with 
their bare feet; and anon, as the younger grew 


parent. He was a thinker, a 







,bolder, he had clambered into the boat which 


was secured near by, and cast off the painter, 
laughing gaily as it floated slowly from the shore 
and carried him gently over the water. Quickly 
he discovered his danger, however, as he saw the 
affrighted Richard standing in mute horror on 
the bank, and became aware that he was drifting 
with the currentyfar distant on either hand from 
the shore, and his cries were uttered with all the 
strencth of his feeble voice. But it was in vain ; 
no living being was near except the brother, and 
he all impotent to save ; so the youthful voyager 
journeyed unwillingly on, his little figure becom- 
ing more and more indistinct as’ he stood in the 
stern of the boat with arms outstretehed towards 
Richard, in fruitless appeal for aid, until he was 
lost to sight, not for an hour or a day, but for a 
lifetime. He must have drifted on to his death, 
for he had never returned, nor had the long and 
careful search which his agonized parents had 
made, sufficed to restore him to their arms ; even 
the sad satisfaction of burying his dead body was 
denied them. Thenceforth they had lived in 
their house by the river, a sorrow-stricken pair, 
ind the wife and mother soon sank in the grave. 


This had happened long years before we see | 


tem in their cottage by the rivulet, and an inter- 
Xl of change and contact with the world had 
filled the space; but the bowed form and sorrow- 
fal fee of the parent, and the grave, thoughtfal 
aspect O& the son, attested that all this had not 
sufficed & destroy the recollection of their early 
sorrow. Wor this reason Richard Trevor had 


chosen ¢! uiet, lonely spot for the home of all 
his foture s, and hither he had brought his 
wite, who” appily one who could sympathize 
with his ti alness of character, and appre- 
ciate him qualities which were hidden be- 


yond the < 


never enlarged?” He dered where it found 
its final rest, and what received its waters; and 
as he became older, and was permitted to read 
the books which related to the works of nature, 
his-soul was filled with longings to behold them ; 
to view the great ocean of which he had read, 
and to sail over them in the wonderful vessels. 
From the instruction which he had thus far re- 
ceived, his mind was filled with doubt. “ What 
wonders, he thought, “ must lie behind these hills 
and plains! Why should I not be allowed to 
see them with my own eyes? But my father 
tells me that I must never leave this house, and 
that my destiny lies here. Destiny! What is 
it? It must be something which prevents me 
from going abroad ; perhaps man who controls 
me. But O, how should I rejoice to look upon 
the wonders of which Ihave read! My father 
is much older than I—my grandfather is still 
older than he; can they have lived here all their 
lives, contented and happy? Perhaps destiny 
holds them here; and yet if I were a man, I 
would not be controlled by another!” 

One day, shortly after this soliloquy, he sought 
his father and talked with him long and earnestly 
of these things. With a strength of mind which 
surprised the elder Trevor, he told him all his 
thoughts, his doubts and conjectures about the 
world ; after this he spoke of the manner of his 
education, of the commands which he had re- 





life, and then appeale his father to tell him 
why he must not go, even i 
from his home. 

“Why is it,” he said, “that I must always 
dwell in Ivy Cottage? How do you know what 
will happen to me? I have read in books of 
towns and cities, of lakes and oceans, of men in 
far-off lands whose faces are different from ours, 
whose language is different, and of countries 
where the sun shines always and where are never 
snow and ice. But you say that I must forever 
make this spot my home ; you speak of this as 
fixed and settled ; tell me, father, why this is so?” 
And thus it appeared to Richard Trevor that 
the soul which he sought to bind in his selfish 
restraints, had broken them all and was seeking 
earnestly for the truth. He replied in as firma 
voice as his agitation would permit : 


will seem no longer as a picture of the present; | 





upon what his father had said. This, then, must 
be his dwelling forever. ‘ How wearily,” he 
| reflected, “ will the years pass away when I am 
aman. I shall always look upon these same 
objects, and even the little brook will lose its 
beauty to me then. Ah, why am I nota bubble | 
on its waters, that I might behold other scenes !” 

The thought suggested the action; he obeyed 
the impulse. Gathering several articles of 
clothing into a bundle, he crept noiselessly down 
the stairway and stood in the hall, The door of 
his parents’ chamber was partly open, and their 
deep breathing assured him of their slumber. 
He hesitated a t as he refi iupon their 
grief at his absence, but brushing away his tears 
he whispered to himself, “I will return again,” 
and passed out into the night. 

He was undecided at first in what direction to 
shape his course, but as his eye rested on the riv- 
ulet, he r bered his oft-rep d wish, and 
followed its current, walking as fast as possible 
along its shore. Only once he looked back; 
then, as he gained the summit of a rounded hill, 
whose descent would shut the cottage from his 
his view. It rested so peacefully in the moon- 
light that his heart was touched, and his resolu- 
tion shaken, but he hurried away before he had 
resolved to turn back, and continued on his 
course. He travelled all night, never wearying 
till sunrise, and then laid down to rest beside the 
stream, a rivulet no longer, but now arapid river 
in whose depths the streamlet was merged. 

It was a long and weary way from Cecil’s cot- 
tage home to the mouth of the river, and the sun 
rose and set more than once before he had accom- 
plished his journey. He passed through large 
towns and cities on his route, amd. many things 
he saw which were new and wonderful to him. 
As often as he was hungry he would stop at 
some farm-house by the way, and his innocent, 
earnest look always procured him the satisfac- 
tion of his wants. Sometimes he rested at night 
beneath one of these hospitable roofs, but oftener 
he was compelled to make his bed among the 
rushes by the river-side. And so he journeyed 
on past waterfalls, bridges, mills and factories, 
wondering at all he saw, thinking nothing of the 
morrow, until finally he reached the termination 
of the stream, and looked off upon the great 
Atlantic. Vessels were coming and going, many 
were moored at the wharf, and the noise and 
bustle of getting underweigh confused the 
little adventurer and bewildered his mind. 

Weary, cold and hungry, Cecil sat himself 
down against a post, and was soon lost in sleep. 
He must have slumbered long, for when he awoke 
it was quite dark,and he could barely make out the 
features of the man who had aggused him. He 
saw in him a rough, sailor-like person, whose 
kind expression of countenance invited confidence 
at first sight. 

“‘What is the matter, my little friend?’ the 
stranger said; “can Ihelp you to get to your 
home? You seem tired and lost here.” 

At the mention of home tears sprang involun- 
tarily into the lad’s eyes, and for a moment he 
was too agitated to reply. 

“Come with me,” said ghe s' r; “here is 
my vessel moored at the w! aoe, el sou 
with me into the on, ané there _you can fall 
me of all your sorrow.’ ee 

Cecil placed his hand confidingly in his, and 
they went together aboard of his ship and down 
into the cabin. Seated there, be related the 
whole of his strange story; hé tfd his listener 
of his cottage home, of his fathr, his desires so 

ded by p tal authority, and of his 
deaving home and coming hither. The stranger 
listened with undivided attention, and when he 
had finished, his eyes rested admiringly upon the 
countenance of the boy. Something there was 
in that face which strangely moved him; he 
seemed to discover something familiar in it. 
He rose from his seat and paced the floor of 
the cabin in deep thought, but app ly he 
could not recall the time or place connected with 
his memories, whatever they might be. Turning 
again to Cecil he addressed him thus : 

“And now, my lad, what do you mean to do? 
Would you like to return again to your home, 
or do you still desire to see something of the 
world ?” 

“If there could be some one to protect me,” 

Cecil, “‘ some person to care for me and 
go with me, I should greatly prefer to wait a 
year or two before returning.” 

“How do I seem to you?” said the man, 
smiling; ‘how should you like me for a friend 
and companion ?” 

“And will you be? MayIgo with you in 
your ship, and see the world with you ?” 

“Yes, my lad; my ship sails in the morning 
on a long voyage, and you shall go along with 
us as cabin-boy. I will do my best for you, and 
you will discover, perhaps, that you might have 
fallen into worse hands.” 

With many thanks did Cecil express his ea :er- 
ness to do as the sailor had proposed, and so, 
betore the sun had fairly risen on the following 
morning, he stood upon the deck and saw the 

















“Cecil you have disobeyed me in thinking of 
these things! I have taught you to consider the | 
world as nothing to you; that your life can never | 
be passed elsewhere than where you were born, 
and where you have lived. Believe this now, al- 
ways think of itasatruth! Your destiny lies | 
here, your life can be spent in no other place.” 
* My destiny! What is this destiny of which 
you speak so often? What is it that prevents 
me from leaying my home ?” 

“Tt is your fate ; you are commanded by it to 
pass yonr life in this spot.” 

| “ And rust it always be so—will there never 
be a change im my fate ?” 

“My son, why should you wish it? But it 
matters not—your future is fixed and cannot be 
changed.”” 

Cecil turned his head to hide the tear which 
| this announcement called forth, and the father 
smiled at the thought that he had at least disci- 
plined the boy to think as he would have him, 
however his own wishes might point in a contrary 
direction. 

That night when Cecil retired to his little 
room, it was not to sleep. He opened the window 
and leaned upon the sill, and as he gazed out 
upon the landscape he thought long and earnestly 





land rapidly fading from view, while the water 
spread itself upon every side. The voyage was 
long and stormy, and in the exeitement of a new 
life his thoughts dwelt not so often nor so sor- 


| rowfully upon his deserted home as he had feared. 


The relations between him and his benefactor 
grew daily stronger, and their friendship prom- 
ised to be lasting. Cecil was instructed by him 


in the mysteries of navigation, and everything 


nearer the termination of the voyage, his thoughts 
turned anxiously to Ivy Cottage and its inmates. 
Would they receive him back to their arms and 
call him their boy again? Did they not think 
of him as one dead? Almost three years had 


| passed since his departure ; what agony must his 


parents feel as they thought of their lost boy ! 

The voyage was almost completed when 
Cecil’s friend fell sick. It was a slow fever that 
burned in his veins and seemed to fire his very 
blood with its heat, and day by day he sank 
beneath it and grew still weaker. Cecil was 
ever by his bedside, watching anxiously and 
waiting upon him. In that time of trial he fully 
repaid all his kindness. Night and day he was 
still at his post, ministering to the sick man, but 
in vain, for he sank lower in life daily and grew 
weaker. Death could not be far off; the work 
of destruction was almost done. 

The dying man fixed his eyes on Cecil, in 
what seemed his last hour, end regarded him as 
he had many times before. He stretched out 
his thin hand and laid it on the boy’s arm, and 
drew him nearer that he might comprehend his 
low uttered words. 

“Tell me, my boy,” said he, “have you not 
deceived me in anything since you have been 
with me?” 

Cecil did not answer, but his confusion revealed 
to the sick man his secret. The latter rose to a 
sitting posture and eagerly exclaimed : 

“My child, do not refuse me this, perhaps my 
last request. I would know your real name, for 
I feel assured that the one you have given me is 
only assumed.” 

“ Pardon me,then,my dear friend, for deceiving 
you; I wished to conceal all traces of my flight.” 

“‘ But your name ?” 

“Ts Cecil Trevor.” 

“ And your father’s ?” 

“Richard.” 

“ Thank God !” he exclaimed, as he fell back 
upon the pillow, “my conjectures are true! 
Cecil, you have saved me by this announcement ; 
for yours and your father’s sake I shall recover. 
Richard, after long years of separation I shall 
see you again!” 

Ivy Cottage is revealed to us again in the 

placid moonlight. All seems the same as if we 
had left it but yesterday ; the little rivulet still 
babbles before the door, and the long uncut grass 
grows in luxuriance between. Two forms are 
visible at the gate, both men. They have stood 
there for some minutes when the youngest lifts 
the gate-latch, and silently they gained the porch. 
‘ Through the open door they can look into the 
room where the family are assembled, sitting in 
silence. There are but three in that group. 
The figure of the old grandfather seemed to the 
young man to be but slightly altered, but near 
him there sits one whom he recognizes, who did 
not formerly wear that sorrowful expression of 
countenance, nor was his hair so gray three years 
before. He sits in his chair, partly turned to- 
wards the door, his head fallen upon his breast, 
and his eyes fixed and almost vacant in express- 
ion. “There was one other, the woman who sits 
in frons of him ; young, still, but oppressed like 
the others with grief. 
{ For a moment the strangers stood by the door 
contemplating the scene within, the ticking of the 
clock, the only audible sound. Richard Trevor 
raised his eyes, and with a deep drawn sigh he 
said: 9“ 

“Father, wife, let us mourn for the lost ones, 
and still turn our thoughts in resignation to 
heaven. Brother and son both are gone, and 
we may never hope to see them on earth. I can 
almost feel that our boy has been snatched away 
by the retributive hand of the Almighty ; in my 
impious weakness I would have taken from him 
the controlling of his destiny. He has punished 
me, and I can only bow beneath the stroke and 
say, “ Thy will be done !” 

The doorway was darkened by the forms of 
the two strangers, and they entered the apart- 
ment. Richard Trevor started hurriedly, as he 
saw the youngerof the two, but when the cap and 
cloak were removed, and the face and form of 
Cecil Trevor revealed, he fell upon his neck, end 
wept in silent though unc labl 

There was a meeting which may not be ade- 
quately described. Brother and son had both 
returned ; the one long sorrowed for, the other 
wept for as among the dead. There was deep 
and heartfelt joy that night beneath the roof of 
Ivy Cottage. The wanderers speedily told their 
tales, and as Richard Trevor listened, he acknowl- 
edged in his heart that all had been for the best. 
Part of his son’s destiny, which he had already 
fulfilled, would have been lost—his brother would 
have never returned to him had fate willed it 
that Cecil should always dwell at home. 

Upon the years that followed let us draw the 
curtain. Content to know that 

“ Allis of God; if he but wave his hand 

The clouds collect, the rains fall thick and loud,” 
we may imagine that the lives of our characters 
were thenceforth spent in peace. 








SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 
bound form, each elegantly iliustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 
this country. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 
will send the siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar, We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales: 





pertaining to the vessel was soon made plain to 


him. But beyond this interest of his protector, 
there was something in his conduct which puz- | 


zled and confounded the boy. As often as his 


eyes rested on him, he seemed to be busy with | 
memories of the past, striving, apparently, but | 


in vain, to connect the boy with some by-gone 
event. Never ceasing in his kindness, this one 
mystery had the effect of estranging him from 
his protege in some degree, though their outward 
actions showed them to be as friendly as before. 

The ship had now been two years from home, 
and her prow was again turned towards the 
west. Cecil had seen much of the great world 
during this time ; the vessel had passed the trop- 
ical seas, and touched at the great cities of the 
Orient, and eagerly he had viewed all their won- 
ders. And now day after day, as they came 
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Housetvife's Department 


[Prepared exyumnty for 1 The Flag « of our Union} 
Pumpkin Soup in the Italian manner. 

Take a quantity of pumpkin, acconting to the quanti- 
ty of soup you wish to make: a pint of milk requires 
about a quarter of a pound of pumpkin. Take off the 
rind, and remove the seeds and surrounding parts; cut 
the pumpkin tnto pieces, and boil it with water for two 
hours, until itis reduced to a jelly. and the water is en- 
tirely consumed. Add a piece of butter the sise of an 
egg, and a little salt, and boil for a short time. Then 
boil separately a pint of milk, and add @ sufficient quan- 


| tity ofsugar. Pour the milk over the pumpkin, then 


place some slices of bread in the dish in which the soup 
is to be sent to the table, pouring over it some of the 


| pumpkin soup. Cover the dish, and set it ina warm 





| Roast Sweetbread. 


place for a quarter of an hour, to give the bread time to 
soak, but do not suffer it to boil, and send it to table with 
the rest of the soup. 


Charcoal. 

All sorts of glass vessels and other utensils may be 
purified from lovg-retained smells of every kind, in the 
easiest aud most perfect manner, by rinsing them out 
well with charcoal powder, after the grosser impurities 
have been scoured off with sand and potash. Rubbing 
the teeth, and washing out the mouth with fine charcoal 
powder, will render the teeth beautifully white, and the 
breath perfectly sweet, where an offensive breath has 
been owing to a scorbutic disposition of the gums. Pu- 
trid water is immediately deprived of its bad smell by 
charcoal. 





Arrow-Root Mucilage. 

This is made by rubbing the arrow-root powder with a 
littic cold water in a basin, by means of the back of a 
spoon, until it is completely mixed with the water; then 
pouring boiling water over it, at the same time stirring 
it assiduously until a soft, gelatinous, teuscious muci- 
ae is formed, and lastly boiling it for five minutes. A 

ful of the it powder is sufficient to 
make a pint of the mucilage It may be moderately 
sweetened and rendered palatable by the addition of a 
little lemon juice. 





To keep Stoves and Kanges bright. 

Make a weak alum water, and mix your British lustre 
with it; put two spoonsful in a gill of alum water; let 
the stove be cold, and brush it with the mixture; then 
take a dry brush and lustre, and rub the stove till it is 
dry. Should any parts before polishing become so dry 
as to look gray, moisten it with a wet brush, and proceed 
as before. By two applications a.year, it can be kept as 
bright as a coach body. 


To make Hens lay in Winter. 

Provide—1. A comfortable roost. 2. Plenty of sand, 
gravel and ashes, dry, to play in. 8. A box of lime. 4. 
Boiled meat, chopped fine, every two or three days. 
5. Corn and oats, best if boiled tender. 6. All the crumbs 
and potato parings. This treatment has proved quite 
successful—and hens which, without it gave no eggs, 
with it, immediately laid one each, ou an average, every 
two days. 


Remedy for Chapped Hands, 

Take one ounce of bitter almonds; peel them and mash 
then into a paste with oil of sweet almonds and the yolk 
of an egg. adding a little tincture of benzoin, so as to 
form a thick cream. Now add a few drops of oil of cara- 
way. Itis to be rubbed on the hands at night, and a 
soft kid glove to be worn during the treatment. 





To take Ink out of Muslin. 

Dip the part stained with ink into cold water; then 
fill a small basin with boiling water, and on the top place 
a hewter plate; lay the muslin upon the plate; strew 
salts of lemon or tartaric acid upon the ink spot, rub- 
bing it with the bowl of a spoon; the spot will then im- 
mediately disappear. 


Lemon-Peel Tea, or Water. 

Pare the rind of one lemon which has been previously 
rubbed with half an ounce of refined loaf sugar, put the 
peelings aud the sugar into a jar. and pour over them a 
quart of boiling water. When cold, pour off the fluid 
and add one tablespoonful of lemon-juice. 


Cure for a Felon. 

Take a pint of common soft soap, and stir in it air 
slacked lime till it is of the consistency of glazier's putty. 
Make ® leather thimble, fill it with this composition and 
insert the finger therein, and change the composition 
once in twenty minutes, and a cure is certain. 


Hooping Cough. 

Half» scruple of cochineal, one scruple salt of tartar, 
and one gill of pure water. Mix them together and sweet- 
en it with loaf sugar. A teaspoonful. a dose for a child, 
three times a day. This has been used in our family apd 
found invaluable. 

dy for B hiti 
Take honey in the comb, squeeze it out and dilute with 

a little water, and wet the lips and mouth occasionally 
withit. Iv iss never been known to fail,in cases where 
children had throats so swollen as to be unable to awallow. 








Boil sweetbreads, either heart or throat; trim them 
and dry them; then egg and bread-crumb them; brown 
them before the fire or in the oven; put good clear gravy 
under them, and watercresses, as a garnish. 


| Paper Hangings. 


In consequence ofan apartment never being too light 


| —for we can always diminish superfluous light—paper 
| hangings should be of a light color, that they may retiect, 


not absorb, light. 





BALLOU ry PICTORI AL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rogz- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 


| nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
| and unequalled circujation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
| trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 


serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
iu which Batsow’s Prcrontat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit « larger degree of ia 


| than those who do uot Lave access to this admirable me- 


dium for improvement and inatruction 
>> It is beautifully priuted, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 
It contains portraits of all noted individoals, male 
or female. whe may appear among us 
: > It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and peblic buildings, north and south 
(> It prevents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings. of scenes worthy of framing 
(> It coutainge sixteen super royal octavo peges of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany. 
(> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it ix # weekly visitor 
tO The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’ Pictorial 
(7 It is admitted ou al hands to be the cheapest 
er in the world’ 
y = fe engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with ai] noted localities 
= it forma two volumes yearly, eb ne pages each. 
bout one thousand epiendid engravic 
with a! Thus forming a paper original in design, sods 
favorite in every part of our Union 
TERMS :—INVAKIABLY IN ADVANCE 


1 eubscrite,. one year eseces 
2 sut becribere : 





10 * 2% 
Any person sending us tineive  puibecstbess at the inet 
rate, shall receive the thrrteenth copy grate 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his T ' 
own addres at the lowest c: ord oe 

[7 Sample copies sent when 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
‘THE MOONBEAM. 


BY I. W. STANTON SANBORN 


Lightly my boat I row 
O’er the silvery lake ; 
Calmly the breezes blow, 
Ne’er a ripple make. 


How beautiful thy beam, 
O Moon of silver light! 

As in my bark I dream 
Of fairy visions bright 


Celestial ray of love, 
Dispeiling gloom and fear; 
Fit symbol of ** above,” 
To beautify and cheer. 


How dark would night appear, 
Without thy modest smile ; 

Lonely, long and drear 
Would seem to us the while 





PEACE. 


O, Peace, thou source and soul of social life, 
Beneath whose calm inspiriting influence, 

Science his view enlarges; Art refines, 

And swelling Commerce opens all her ports ; 

Blest be the man divine who gives us thee; 

Who bids the trumpet hush its horrid clang, 

Nor blow the giddy nations into rage. 

Who sheathes the murderous blade, the deadly gun 
Tuto the well-piled armory returns ; 

And every vigor from the work of death . 
To grateful industry converting, makes 

The country flourish and the city smile.—Taomson. 





TREATMENT OF A FRIEND. 
Leave s friend in anger never, 

Ere thou canst forgiveness pray, 
Death the silken cord may sever, 

Leaving nought to love but clay. 





Domestic Story Department. 





{Weitten ne The ree of our Union.] 
THE FATAL LETTER. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 

Ir was almost dark in the little parlor of the 
cottage, which Mr. Mason and his daughter in- 
habited. Not that it was so very near night, but 
there were heavy, black clouds in the sky, which 
threatened soon to open and pour down a de- 
luge of rain. The very air was heavy and op- 
pressive, and the waves came rolling upon the 

* beach with a long, sullen roar. 

At each of the front windows of the cottage 
parlor stood a figure shrouded in gloom. Mr. 
Mason drummed upon the window-seat in a 
vague, uneasy way, seemingly unmindful of the 
coming storm and of everything about him, so 
intently was he wrapped in his own thoughts. 
His daughter stood gazing earnestly out upon 
the ever darkening sea and listening to its sullen 
roar. It wasin the frightful pause of the cle- 
ments, when they seemed gathering strength for 
some awful conflict, thar the voice of Mr. Mason 
was heard, rendered terribly distinct to his daugli- 
ter by the unnatural calmness that brooded over 
everything except the sea. 

“ Milly.” 

“ Yes, father,” said Milly, with her eyes still 
fixed upon the water. 

“Ido not know how it is,” said Mr. Mason, 
solemnly ; “but I feel as if something were 
about to happen to me—something serious. It 
is not often that I am bled with p i- 
ments as I am to-day.” 

“ Itis only the effects of the storm,” said Milly, 
without changing her position. ‘You will be 
quite bright and cheerful when it is over, and, 
father, we shall laugh at your presentiments 
then.” 

The father leaned back against the window 
and muttered to himself: “She does not know— 
how should she? As if twenty years remorse 
could bring cheerfulness. As if I could be 
cheerful with this burning pain at my heart. 1 
am an old man now, and could ill bear the sneers 
of the world—but for her, it is ten times worse. 
O, why did I yield totemptation! Why did I?” 
and he sank back witha stifled groan of anguish 

“Tt will be lost,” cried Milly, suddenly. 
“See, father, that small vessel lying so near the 
shore. They cannot know what a dangerous 
coast this is.” 

“Child,” said Mr. Mason, raising himself, 
and speaking with a fierce energy, not hearing 
or not heeding his daughter’s remark ; “ Child, 
if anything should happen to me, secure as soon 
as you can the papers in my desk—they are ot 
great importance. Through them you will learn 
the secret of my life—the fatal secret, which 
has made my life a burden. And, Milly, you 
must promise to carry out my last wishes, which 
I have transferred to paper and deposited in my 
desk. Child, will you promise, even though it 
should bring life-long misery, perhaps death upon 
you? Promise that you will not spare my mem- 
ory, but do what justice demands of you ?” 

“I promise,”’ was Milly’s low, solemn answer. 

And then as if the tempest had been waitin; 
for that critical moment to ratify the solemn 
promise just made, the terrible calm was broken, 





and there occurred one of the most sudden and | 


the most terrific storms, which had ever been 
knewn.on the coast before. 

Both father and daughter closed their respec- 
tive windows, but still stood in their former posi- 
tions as if fascinated by the sublimity of the 
scene. Milly’s eyes were fastened upon the 
water, whose low, sullen moans had changed to a 
hoarse, roaring sound. But in the gathering 
darkness and the turmoil of the waves, nothing 
could be seen of the little vessel, which ten min- 
utes before had caught Milly’s attention. 

Suddenly her eyes were blinded by a vivid 
sheet of lightning, and the next instant there was 
a heavy fall upon the floor. Slowly recovering 


from the effects of the shock she had received, | 
Milly’s eyes wandered around the room, while a | 


vague and undefined fear oppressed her. 


Right upon the floor where he had fallen when | 
stricken by the relentless messenger of death, | 
right in sight of his daughter, whose gaze rested 
upon the inanimated mass, lay the old man, who 


| a few moments before had gloomily foretold his 
own fate. And still the daughter gazed on and 
on, and watched the proceedings of her old nurse, 
who vainly sought to restore life to the mass, 
with a sort of fascination, the horror of which no 
words could express. By-and-by, when the 
nurse had turned away sorrowfully from her 
useless task, the daughter came resolutely nearer 
to the dead, whose eyes had closed so suddenly 
and mysteriously upon the things of this world. 
Forever and ever had the light gone out of those 
loving eyes, forever and ever was the pulse still- 
ed, and the weary heart at rest. People had 
whispered that he had been a hard, stern, even a 
cruel man. He might have been so to the world, 
but to his motherless child he was ever kind. 

The expression of the dead man’s face remind- 
ed Milly of her last, solemn promise. She half 
fancied that the white lips moved as if to form 
the words he had so lately spoken—‘ Promise 
that you will not spare my memory, but do what 
justice demands of you.” 

Half an hour afterwards, Milly was seated at 
her father’s desk, reading over and over again 
with a white face and compressed lip, a letter 
addressed to herself in her father’s hand-writing. 
And in the next room, which the old nurse had 
solemnly darkened, was that father stiffening in 
death, the lines on his rigid face growing sterner 
and sterner, making him look even harsher than 
he had in life. Without, the storm having spent 
its fury, was moaning and sobbing drearily—but 
through all and over all, was the sound of the 
water dashing fiercely, madly upon the beach. 

But Milly saw nothing, heard nothing but that 
terrible secret, which the letter had revealed. 
The familiar sights and sounds within the house, 
the storm and the raging sea outside, even that 
terribly unfamiliar sight in the next room was 
nothing to her—nothing when compared with the 
secret of her father’s life. 

Over and over again she read the letter be- 
ginning with, “ To my dearly-beloved daughter,” 
and ending with his signature. Each word in 
it, even the smallest was weighed separately, 
until the reader again reached the name at the 
bottom. In the formal phraseology and the clear, 
distinct handwriting of the dead man was the 
following traced : 

“J, Alexander Mason, being of sane mind, 
but believing that Heaven has heard my prayers 
and will soon put a merciful ending to my life, 
do solemnly affirm to the truth of the following. 
Twenty years ago, I was a lawyer struggling for 
competence. Though I was strictly honest and 
never descended to any meanness and had con- 
sequently gained a good character, yet fortune 
was slow to come tome. I was not over young, 
and therefore beheld with a keen disappointment 
the years passing on, which I had once fondly 
hoped would bring me fame and wealth. In the 
building, which I occupied was another’s lawyer’s 
office lower down than my own, the occupant of 
which Iwas very intimate with. Both poorand 
friendless, both striving for the same object, 
Frederick Vale and myself became fast friends— 
even our joys and sorrows were shared in com- 
mon. In many respects our fates were slike— 
we had both known poverty in our younger 
days, we had been friends at school, at college 
had gained the same honors, and were at the 
time of which I write, both struggling for a 
livelihood. 

“Tt happened one day that a man came to 
my office to abuse me for something, that I had, 
said or done in a case in which I had been en- 
gaged. I did not pay much attention to his 
words, believing them to be the ravings of an 
angry man and of not much importance. Final- 
ly, when nothing else could move me, he taunt- 
ed me with my obscure birth and poverty—he 
even struck me contemptuously. Then I could 
bear it no longer, but rising suddenly felled him 
like an ox to the ground. The blow killed him, 
though Heaven knows I did not mean it should— 
the next instant, I would have given worlds if I 
had had them to have brought my victim back 
to life. But he was dead—even my slight medi- 
cal skill told me that; and in agony I turned 
away from the glassy, staring eyes, which seem- 
ed to reproach me for the deed I had committed. 
A th d burning thoughts rushed through 
my brain with the rapidity of lightning. I saw 
myself dishonored, lying in a prison cell, while 
my wife and child were dying a horrible death of 
starvation. I saw my name a common by-word 
all over my native land—and last of all, I saw 
myself dyingwa disgraceful death on the gallows. 
One way of safety suggested itself to me, but by 
taking it I should commit another great wrong 
of parallel enormity, with this my first crime. 
But I could not resist the temptation, and con- 
sequently, at an hour when I knew Frederic was 
absent from his office, I removed the body from 
my apartment into his. I wished to fix the sus- 
picion of the murder upon him, and I succeeded 
admirably. He was arrested, but owing to the 
absence of some link in the chain of evidence, he 
was acquitted, without the real murderer’s being 
brought to light. But though Frederic went 
forth a free man, the taint of murder hung about 
him. People shunned him, he became terribly 
poor, his wife died of a broken-heart, his own 
health failed, and he became a miserable, broken- 
down man. 

“T, on the other hand, grew rich and famous 
without a single effort on my part. But wealth 
and fame brought me no happiness—on the con- 
trary I suffered the most exquisite agony. I 
declare before Heaven, that no punishment that 
I may suffer hereafter can equal that which I 
have already endured. 

“To my daughter, who learns my crime for 
the first time from the perusal of this paper, I 
leave the solemn duty of making to those whom 

I have wronged all the reparation which lies in 
my power. To the dead I can make no repara- 
tion, but the living I may yet benefit by the ad- 
mission of my crime. Every year since the fatal 
event, have I sent anonymously to Frederic Vale 
a sum of money—this has kept him above want, 
but has not placed him in comfort. 

“I do therefore pray and beseech of my daugh- 
ter, to seek out the residence of the said Frederic 
Vale, and to acquaint him with all the particulars 
which I have enumerated, that he may remove 
from himself the stain of murder, and fix it upon 











the rightful one. I do moreover desire that my 
daughter, having reserved for herself a sufficient 
competence, shall convey to the said Frederic 
Vale and his heirs, all the residue of my property, 
as a small atonement for the years of misery 
which my crime has brought upon him. In con- 
clusion, I would humbly ask his forgiveness, and 
pray him to be iful to my i t child. 
“And my daughter, my good, kind, faithful 
daughter, may she also forgive me for the doom 
which I have brought upon her. Iknow she will 
not falter in the right path, but will unshrinkingly 
pursue it unto the end. But let her remember, 
whatever is her portion, that Heaven is merciful, 
even though men are not.” 

Milly could not tell how long she sat with the 
letter before her, learning the words by heart, 
and endeavoring to comprehend the extent of 
her wretchedness—but she was aroused by the 
voice of her old nurse, saying something about 
the storm. 

“ What did yousay ?” asked Milly, vacantly. 

“TT said it stormed badly now, and that there 
were some poor, unfortunate men in the water, 
that they are trying to save. They are the crew 
‘of the schooner, that went upon the rocks.” 

“I will go down upon the beach,” said Milly, 
rising with sudden energy. 

“ But it storms hard, dear!” 

“T don’t care for the storm, I must go.” And 
as Milly spoke, she carefully locked up the fatal 
letter, and put omher shawl and bonnet. 

“Then let me go with you,” said the old 
lady, hurrying after her. 

There was a miscellaneous crowd upon the 
beach—one stern group of fishermen stood close 
down to the wate®, which came rolling up with a 
terrific sound. There was a look in their faces, 
as they glanced intently off upon the water, 
which told how thoroughly they were wrapped 
up in the scene before them. The flaming 
torches which they bore, whilst they revealed the 
expression of the faces, also showed one man with 
a rope twisted about him, evidently watching a 
favorable moment to go out to the assistance of 
the poor wretches, clinging to the spars. The 
various fires on the beach showed other groups 
of men and women, all attracted thither by tho 
horror and anxiety which human life in jeop- 
ardy spontaneously calls forth. Away from 
the fires and the torches, an intense gloom pre- 
vailed, and in this gloom a few yards from the 
cottage stood Milly and her companion, regard- 
less of the rain drops and the wind, which threat- 
ened to sweep them away. The man with the 
rope about him was struggling with the waves, 
when there came $uddenly from the men on the 
spars a long, despeiring wail. 

“ They are perishing, will noone save them?” 
cried Milly, starting forward, with a vague idea 
of throwing herself into the sea. 

Some one came rushing from the gloom be- 
hind them, and in a moment more, Milly saw by 
the light of the torches on the water’s edge, an 
athletic-looking stranger, wildly snatching a 
rope from one of the fishermen and plunging 
into the surf. 





Atime of a sugpense followed, and then 
two dripping met rawn upon the beach— 


then others, who had‘battled with the waves, 
Ysome' with and some without a burden, were cast 
from the surf. 

But the stranger was gone—a shout arose that 
he was drowned, Five minutes passed, a time 
which seemed éternity to Milly, who had 
taken a strange i in the fate of the missing 
man, and then another shout arose—a shout of 
triumph, for the stranger had gained the shore 
bearing in his arms an old, gray-headed man. 
The young man*soon recovered from his ex- 
haustion, but hes+vhom he had saved, lay ap- 
parently lifeless. A rumor went round amongst 
the various groups, that the two were father and 
son ; but it did not reach the ears of Milly, for 
she was following the group, who bore the old 
man to her cottage. It was the nearest house 
upon the beach, and the easiest of access, but 
some of the little band paused as they came near 
the door, for there had been a rumor abroad that 
afternoon, that the master of the house was dead. 

“Bring him in,” said Milly, who understuod 
their hesitation, “‘ and we will endeavor to restore 
him. The young stranger threw a grateful look 
upon her as she stood speaking in the doorway;~ 
and then carefully bore his father over the 
threshold. * 

A clear, mild day succeeded that of the storm. 
But the coast for miles around bore witness of 
the terrific conflict of the elements. Milly was 
seated in her father’s library when there came a 
knock at the door. She crushed the fatal letter 
in her hand at the sound, and waited for the ap- 
pearance of her visitor. It was the gray-haired, 
old man, whom she had restored to life. 

“Tcame to bid yow good-by, my child—but 
before I go let me ask you if I can be of any 
service to you? though I cannot repay you for 
all you have done for me. You seem desolate 

ere.” 

“Tam desolaté,” said Milly, with a cry of 

ny. 
“ Then call upon me for any service, as you 
would upon a father. My name is Frederic 
Vale, and—”’ 

“What did you say?” cried Milly, interrupt- 
ing him, whilst every trace of color left her face. 

“T said my name was Fredeaic Vale.” 

“ Then this is for you,” and Milly, handed him 
the letter, and crouched timidly back in a corner. 

He read it over once or twice, then threw it 
down upon the table and walked across the room 
in an ungovernable rage, muttering to himself : 

“ Justice at lass—but it comes too late to bring 
back what is lost. But at least Imay remove my- 
self from the suspicion under which I have always 
lived—and my son, too, shall no more be point- 
ed at as amurderer’schild. Perhaps the coward 
thought I should spare him when he was in his 
grave, but I will not—I am not too old for 
revenge.” 

The old man had forgotten that he was not 
alone. In his hurried walk across the room he 
stumbled over Milly. 

“How dare you remain here?” said he, 
fiercely. 

“Thave a right here until he is buried. Then 





P water. 


that is, if any will give work to a murderer’s 
child! All his property belongs to you—I will 
not touch a cent of it.” 

“Child, who did you say was not buried ?” 
said the old man, in a whisper. 

“Come and see,” and Milly led the way into 
the presence of the dead. 

The gray-haired man gazed long and earnestly 
upon the face of his early friend, and then silent- 
ly sank down upon the floor. 

“Child,” said he, after a long pause, “I was 
not myself just now. For the sake of the love I 
once bore him, I can do him no harm now—his 
memory is sacred to me. What matters it if 
the world believes me guilty, as long as I am 
not guilty in my heart? Therefore I will de- 
stroy the fatal letter, and the world shall be no 
wiser. And you, if you will, shall be my daugh- 
ter, and I will endeavor to supply as far as I can 
his place to you. Shall it be so, my child?” 

“Yes, my second father,” and Milly also 
knelt down by the dead. In the doorway was a 
shadow, and Milly looking up, saw standing 
reverently on the threshold, the , whom 
she had seen the day before. 

* * * * * 

A year afterwards in the same season of the 
year, there was a quiet bridal—the daughter of 
Alexander Mason had married the son of Fred- 
eric Vale. There was a happy family circle to 

leb their wedding, and f amid the 
group was a white-haired man, who blessed God 
for having given him such children. 

The happy wedded couple have long crum- 
bled into dust, and from one of their grand- 
children have the facts in the above story been 
gathered. 











THE .WAY TO DO BUSINESS« 


It is seldom in the busiest seasons and in the 
most prosperous times that our retail merchants 
are more ded with Those men 
who have taken pains to inform the public that 
they have goods to sell, and will sell them cheap 
for cash, are driving a brisk business. Many of 
this class of merchants are selling more goods 
than at the same time last year. If ever the 
fact was demonstrated beyond perad venture, that 
extensive advertising is a paying investment, it 
has been during the past few weeks in this city. 
The evidence is conclusive that thousands of 
dollars worth of goods have been sold for cash as 
the result of advertising ; where without it, the 
sales would have been a few hundreds. We 
merely state this as a fact, which ought to be 
fully realized by every business man.—Hartford 
Courant. 








Floral Department. 


{Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


And then becometh the ground so proude, 
That it rool have a newe shroude, 

And make so quaint his rode and fayre, 

That it had news an hundred payre, 

Of grape and flouris Inde and Pers, 

And many nervis full divers, 

That is the robe I mene iras 

To which the ground to praisin’ is.—Caaucer. 





Garden Walks. 

This is the month when the walks should be attended 
to, and should be occasionally rolled, particularly aftera 
thaw; and if the thaw be‘attended with heavy rain or 
melting snow, care should be taken to open the drains, 
and keep them clear of rubbish and withered leaves, 
which are apt to choke them up. Snow should never be 
suffered to lie on the walks of small gardens, as it is apt 
to render them soft; and gutters or drains should be 
provided on each side, particularly on sloping grounds, 
to prevent heavy rains from washing away the gravel. 
If the season is wet and rather mild, weeds will appear 
which should be instantly destroyed, either by hand 
picking or watering with a strong solution of salt and 

y les, Ch i and other d 
shrubs may be pruned if the weather isopen. Snails and 
slugs may be destroyed. 








Veronica. 

This is a pretty perennial, commonly known as Speed- 
well. There is an annual variety also—both are very 
pretty, bearing beautiful blue flowers. These plants 
grow wild in Britain, and thrive nicely in any common 
garden soil that is tolerably light, and at the same time 
moist; they are propagated by seeds and divisions of 
roots. Many of the kinds are suitable for rock-work. 





Santalum—Sandal-Wood. 
This is a stove plant, native of the East Indies; though 


produced in spikes or racemes; b 


great value of 
the plant consists in its 


ince, which is so great that 
incense. The plants should be 
grown in light sandy loam, and kept rather dry. 





Raphiolepis. 

This is commonly called Indian Hawthorn. Very 
elegant shrubs, natives of China, with white flewers, the 
centres of which are red; the bark is also reddish; and 
there is a reddish tinge to the leaves. The species are 
only half-hardy here, and are generally kept in a green- 
house, though they will grow in the open air against a 
sheltered south wall. 





Peristeria—Dove Flower. 

A beautiful Peruvian epiphyte, which should be grown 
on wood It forms a very handsome addition toa green- 
house, when hanging from a basket or cocoa-nut shell 
filled with moss. 

Halimodendron. 

The Salt-tree; itis a Siberian shrub, very hardy, and 
will grow in any soil or situation. When grafted on a 
laburnum it forms a very handsome drooping tree, with 
silvery leaves and purple blossoms. 

Draba. 

Very low plants, admirably adapted to rock-work, asin 
a wild state they grow in the fissures and crevices of rocks. 
They have pretty white or yellow flowers. The soil 
should be sandy and the situation sunny and open. 





Sea Holly. 

An umbelliferus perennial with blue flowers, a native 
of Spain, which should be grown in sandy loam. The 
peculiar bright blue of the blossoms makes it very 
beautiful 


Scottia. 
An Australian shrub with deep red, pea-shaped blos- 


soms, and quite hardy in our gardens in any common 
garden soil 





Box-Edgings. 

The kind of Box used for this purpose is Burus semper 
tirens mana. Any other species is more easily winter 
killed 
Jaca—or Jack Tree. 

A species of Artocarpus, or bread-fruit—not beautifal, 
but simply curious 


Cyrtanthus 





I will go off and endeavor to earn my living— 


cultivated like lily bulbs 








Cape bulbs, with heads of showy tube-shaped flowers, | 


Dester’s Pirnic. 
A boy out West entered a neighbor's house, weeping 


bitterly. 
“What's the matter, Johnny?’ was the sympathetic 





inquiry. 
ma Dad's dead!" was the reply, and the boy's tears start- 
ed afresh—‘ they're goin’ to—{boo-hoo-hoo!"}—bury him 
eR and I know (boo-hoo!) that I shall never get 
over it!” 
At this point the crying ceased, and the boy's eyes 
rested with apparent interest on something above the 
uddenly he exclaimed, in a tone of sur- 
prise and adm! : 


ration : 
“Thunderation! Mr. Jones! aint that a bully rifle? 
Whar'd yer git it?” 
The tron was in his eye, but it had not exactly entered 
his soul. SVN SANS SSS SS SS SS 


A Fig for the Grocer.—When Abernethy was canvass- 
ing for the office of surge on to St. Bartholomew's Hospi- 
tal, he called upon a rich grocer. The great man in ad- 

ng him said: 

** T suppose, sir, you want my vote and interest at this 
momentous epoch of your life?” 

‘No, I don’t,” said Abernethy ; ‘ I want a pennyworth 
<i come, look sharp and wrap them up; I want to 

% 


NNN ent 


A teacher of one of the Sunday schools was lecturing a 
class of little girls on the inf of i 
in the formation of a character. 

* Ah, Miss Caroline,” he to one of the class, ‘‘ what 
do you think you would have been without your good 
father and pious mother!” 

‘I suppose, sir,” answered Miss Caroline, ‘I should 
have been an orphan.” 


ENN NSN Ne eee 


Careful Wife—Don't, Charles, go to Boston, with that 
hole in the.elbow of your shirt. 

Husband—Why not, =! dear? 

Careful Wits—ocaces if the cars should run off the 
track, and you should get killed, people would think me 
a very negligent wife. 

Husband (buttoning up his overcoat)}—Ahem! yes, I 
dare say they would. 





ENN NN NNN eet 


I say.—Dr. , of Hart Hall, Oxford, had a ridicu- 
lous, though very common habit of prefacing all his sen- 
tences with the words, ‘‘ Jsay.” An under graduate 
having mimicked this peculiarity, the doctor sent for him 
to ie him a jobation, ead 2 sit ‘on 

‘Tsay, they say, you say, I say I say ;"’ when, finding 

pre APN i eer) he 1 ded by bidding 


the 
quit the room. 





ov a on nn ee a en eae 


“Your hand annoys me exceedingly,’ said the Prince 
of La Roche to a talkative person who was constantly 
suiting the action to the word as he sat next him at 


inner. 

‘Indeed, my lord,” replied the babbler, ‘‘ we are so 
nn at table that I do not know where to put my 

nd.” 


* Place it upon your mouth,” replied the prince. 
OO eOereereneren 


The Charlestown Advertiser says a whale of the hump- 
backed species was driven ashore at Nahant a few days 
since, and upon being cut open a pair of marked 
“J, ina good state of preservation, were found in his 
entrails. It is supposed that the boots, as they were 
marked *‘ J,” belonged to Jonah, and were taken off and 
left Behind by accident when he made his exit from the 

ig \° 


Dignum and Moses Kean, the mimic, were both tailors 
and intimate friends. Bannister met them under the 
, in Covent Garden, arm-in-arm. 
* [ never see those men together,” said he, “but I 
think of a play of Shakspeare’s.” 
** Which of them, Bannister?” 
‘“* Why, Measure for Measure.” 


NAAR AAA AANA NAAR ns 


Dogget, the actor, was a man of 1 t humanity, as 
will appear by this au . His iadlady ‘s maid, hav- 
ing taken an opportunity to go into his chamber one 
afternoon, and cut her throat with one of his razors, 
Dogget, when told of it behind the scenes, cried out with 


great emotion : 
** Zounds, I hope it was not with my best razor!” 


The Smiths.—A wag who called aloud in the pit of 
Drury Lave Theatre, ‘Mr. Smith, your house on 
tire,”"—whereupon a hundred and twenty-five Mr. Smiths 
arose, and when he continued, “It is Mr. Joh 

house,” that ten sat down; leaving a preponderance of a 
hundred and fifteen Johus in a net amount of one hun- 
dred and twenty-tive Smiths. 


Nee eee ees 


A representative of Gloster in King Lear as Reading 
was on one oceasion taken suddenly drugk. and another 
gentleman was found, who waa * rough studied” in the 
character. got on famously, until the scene where 
he has his eyes put out, and then he was obliged to ask 
permission {o_read the rest of his part. 


een 


The following was one of the questions discussed by the 
logicians of Bngland seven centuries ago: 

“ When a hog is carried to market, with a rope 
about its neck, which is held at the other end by « man, 
whether the hog is carried to market by the rope or the 
man. ™ 


een 


Mr. John Smith, of London, has @itontinued eating 
crabs, as he had eaten them so long that everything he 
undertook went backward. He had a brother who dug @ 
well till he found he was ** ng down in the world,” 
when he gave up the business and turned lamp-lighter. 
He then looked uy a little. 





The editor of the Rutland Herald, just married tos 
Boston girl, says that a pair of sweet lips, & pressure or 
two of delicate hands, and a pink waist-ribbon. will do 
as much to unhinge # man as three fevers, the measies, 
a large-sized wheoping-cough ; a pair of lock-jaws, sev- 
eral hydrophobias, and the doctor's bill. 


~~~? 


Lord Braxford was an eccentric Scotch judge. 
bad tem wife. His butler determined to leave, 
beeing eden poe Behe tere — “Why,” 
exc! e ju *“ye've to plain; ye 
be thankful ye’re not aint to her.” Fi 







Mme. 
~ te became very warm, and mov beh 
‘words were exchanged with great acrimony. ra 
** How now!” said a mutual friend, « ng between 
them, ‘can it be that you are clandesti married!” 


When Kemble retired from the stage he distributed his 
costume of Coriolanus among his brethren. To Mathews 
he gave his sandals, upon which the comedian exclaimed : 

** I'm glad I’ve got his sandals, for Iam sure I could 
never tread in his shoes.” 


A little daughter of the Rev. L. G. Hay, who was born 
in India, where frost. ice and cold weather are unknown, 
upon waking up in Indiana, and seeing the snow, that 
had fallen over night, exclaimed : 

* O, who bas painted the ground?” 


EPIGRAM. 
‘Marriage. not mirage, Jane, here in your letter, 
With your education, you surely know better.” 
Quickly spake my young wife, while I satin confusion, 
* "Tis quite correet, Thomas, they're each an illusion.” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weelly Miscellaneous Journal, 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a“ household word from Maine to Califor- 
nia. gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home 
because : 

C7 It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

UY It is printed on the finest eatin surfaced paper, with 
new Lye. aod in « neat and beautiful style 

(> It is of the mammoth sise, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages 

(™ It is devoted to news, tales, poems. stories of the 
sen, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

(7 It is carefully edited by MM. Ballou. who has 
Seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston 

{> It contains in its large, well filied and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 

{> It numbers among its reguiag contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

C™ Ita tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate s 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 

> It is acknow that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 

7 Ita suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge 

(>> It columns are from politics and aij erring 
topics, its object being to make home happy 

(> It is for these reasons that it bas for Tears been 90 
popular a favorite throughout the country 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVAN‘ 
1 subscriber, one year....... . : 
4 subscribers,“ * . coceevesecees 

0 - OD  ecskasnces 

| Any person sending us twelve subscri* 
rate, shal! receive the thirteenth copy gre 

| Amy postmaster can receive a copy « 

| own address at the lowest club rate 

| [> Sample copies sent when desired 

Published every Saturday. by M 

No 2 Wint 
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CHAPTER XL 
DANGERS OF THE DEEP! 


Lar us look in u 
pon the governor of P, 
and the inmates of the fort for a single ast 
The consternation which followed the ence, 
the rover had subsided, though the snyeter 


how it was effected 
cousins, was known only to the 


! The governor was, after all 
relieved from a perplexing situation . 
Not execute sentence on the : 
cancers, lest he 


somen |. 
for he dw | 
should bring are thew 3 
the fearful vengeance of the whale conhion” . 
of the Brothers of the Coast, as the cee. 
called. The threat of the lieutenant of the Sc , 
let Flag to burn every building within 
eo fort, still rang in his ears. gas 
8 to Clarita, the beau 
old governor, she had nes sah yet " 
a single month, that her still fairer cousin Chri 
tna could hardly believe her to besane. T) 
breach between them grew dail ovider 


and impossable. The J more evider 
Aided in and loved ahdnite ae 


been thrown together under sach peculiar ci; 
cumstances, had leaned upon and trusted eaci 
other so entirely, that the transition to their pre 
ent 6 iti i ; 
el ingular position was doubly bitter to them 


As to Christina, just in 
and revengefulness of 
in Clarita’s di positi 


Proportion as jealous y 
spirit had worked for evil 


and ap; ©, 80 had 
the radiant blossom of love which had Sieened 


m her heart, diffused a glow of fresh life and 
feauty into every look and motion of the 
nl girl. She felt that her cousin wate 
nd ah! that she was hated by hy 
Htterest intensity. All was hot #0 very sad to 
Pr, however, for the new emotions of her heart 
pre too sweet and redolent of tender Joy, not to 
ert # special influence, 
And yet,” she asked herself 





beauti 
hed her, 
er too, with the 








, thus H 
alone gazing off upon the po Het ery 
tis there of hope for me in the future? Do I 
know that in reason there can be no sunshine | 
ither Perez or myself, as treading the same 
in life together O, IT dare not think ot | 
T only know that I Jove that brave and . 
t man, however perverted he may be.” 
& moment's pause she continued “And 
loved him also, Ido not wonder 


at that 
#0 natural, and I wonder he : 


rap did not return 
©, for she is very beautiful, and until this 
j 


demon possessed her, was most lovable 


@ hates him as she doce me 


- she could { 
tray him! Patiently tra: king hin} 
odhounds in the dense forests 


math | ¢ 


todo ao e 
@rita! that was ae eubtlery 


ly of thee." 


*edro sat under the shade of « pri 


of revenge — }, 
he 


lof the walls with a cirar in his tg . 
© from which he was carelessly wa h- to 
musing alone by himself. His mind 
om her whom we have just left. he 


Christina regards this daring freebooter | be 
degree of interest is perfectly evi In 
said, halfaload ; “and the rover's eves of 
him every time they looked towards | de 
is @ pretty piece of business ; 
d from Madrid, on officer m favor an 
in the army—have lef, all w filiew dor 
and bewitching girl; 


here am | bat 


when, for now 
ps this redoubtable tur cancer, and at 


eay 
ment when I beyan w hope I bad | she 
orable impression, dashes all my her 


lucky chances, and J declare 1 
irl is ready to give up 


asy—Don Pedro 


thie 
alland fu pmet 


he conunued, Ca 

tlouds of smoke. ‘ easy, POL too | cant 
w will be hanged, doultlese eres life 

ernet 

Don Pedro's attention was drawn = he we 


Jy, attracted by the ery of ” w sail! 
wing to his feet, his keen and un 


the ex 


binges 
nee sm wld him thes the new hrveg 
as sauly proudly wwards the of gree 
p | her sale and streamers flying, which 
e nor las thas the long expert recalle 
which had been beiiding ot thet yt 
Hine Futection uf the Spanish at Ma 
far <A 
aime to @chor in gallaut style, laa, 
presentd an unusual ecene of tere tor 
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